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CHAPTER I. 

Insanam Yatem aspicies. 

Yerq. Ml. m. 

The Spartan monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit 
4 An answer and his destiny— he slew 

That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 
And died unpardon'd — ^though he called in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
Th' Arcadian Evocators to compel 
Th' indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 
Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
In words of dubious import, but fulfilled. 

Bybon. Matured. 

Chremtlus willingly undertook to arrange 
the details of the plan, by which Atalanta 
was to introduce herself to some of the 
leading citizens of Argos. It was necessary 
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to satisfy them of her bemg a confidential 
emissary from Cleon, and also as to her being 
trusted and instructed in the matter by 
influential members of the wealthy peace- 
party at Athens. Some negotiations of the 
kind had already been attempted ; and well- 
known passwords and signet-rings formed 
sufiicient credentials. Chremylus's servant 
was to accompany her, and carry the requisite 
gold. The pretence for taking the money to 
Argos was to supply the funds for erecting a 
new temple there; and no suspicion was 
likely to be excited by a well-known servant 
of the great Athenian banker travelling with 
a large sum of money, or by his having 
an armed targeteer with him by way of 
escort. 

Atalanta told Chremylus of her earnest 
wish to have an interview with Diotima 
before she sailed for Argos. A message was 
accordingly sent to the Temple of the 
Eumenides, at the foot of the Acropolis, 
near which Diotima generally took up her 
abode when at Athens. He returned with 
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information that the prophetess had left 
Athens for a few days, and was at the 
village of Cephisia, near the Cavern of the 
Fates. 

" That is a favourite haunt of hers/' said 
Chremylus. " I believe that she has turned 
her brain with her £uicied communings with 
those mysterious powers. She had better 
have been content with the everyday sacri- 
fices to our weU-known Sun-and-Light Dei- 
ties. Are you ajfraid to go to her at the 
Fates' Cavern ? " 

" I have no fear about such things :*' 
replied Atalanta. '' Yet I own that I am 
glad that I am not obliged to approach the 
shrine of the dread goddesses, the Eume- 
nides. How far is it to Cephisia ? " 

" About nine miles. Will the walk there 
and back be too much for you ? If so, you 
can have a mule ? " 

" No ; I can maintain my character of 
an Arcadian mountaineer, so far as regards 
pedestrianism ; and my way of riding the 
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mule might discover my disguise. Let me 
have a guide ready an hour before daybreak." 
At the appointed time Atalanta was on 
her way, journeying to the north-east of 
Athens. She had not forgotten Cleon s broad 
hints that she looked the lady too much ; 
and she had accordingly cropped away more 
hair, and had stained her face and neck and 
arms. When she left the house of Chremy- 
lus, she at first walked by the light of a 
torch, carried by the attendant ; but by the 
time that she had passed round the shoulder 
of Mount Lycobetus, she could discover the 
reddening of the sky over the loftier summits 
of PentiUcus in the distance; and it was 
broad daylight, when she paused to rest for a 
little while near the Temple of Apollo, which 
stood by the western bank of the Cephisus, 
about four miles out of Athens. She drank 
some water from the cool sparkling river, 
first having poured a libation to the Sun-God, 
whose shrine and statue stood near on the 
plain, but whose visible splendour was at 
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that instant imaged still more nobly : for 
to poetic eye he seemed to stand 

Amid the blaze 
Of his own glory on the vibrating 
Flow of the fountain, paved with flashing rajR.* 

Atalanta lowered her glance before the 
exceeding brilliancy ; but she raised the out- 
stretched palms of her hands towards heaven, 
and prayed to the deity by both his most 
expressive names, to him as Phoebus " The 
Shining One/' the god of light and bright- 
ness, — to him as Apollo " The Destroyer of 
Darkness and of EviL" 

She then resumed her journey ; and long 
before the heat of the day had begun, she 
reached the pleasant village of Cephisia, 
then, as now, conspicuous for its grove 
of ancient and stately trees, which over- 
shadowed its fountain of transparent water, 
and the dark cavern near it, which, as well 
as the grove, was dedicated to the Moirse, 
The Fates. 

The intense awe, with which these myste- 

• Shellej, * Triumph of Life,' 
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ikiDS poven were regardeid by tbe w^ole 
Gubdon wodd, had stTted the sao^ trees 
fixai the axe of the Pelopoime^jn spoilei^ 
when thor inTadm^ ^^nn j was campiiig in 
the neig^iboiirmg district of Achama^, and 
when ther weie larin^ waste the coontrr 
with spedal destmctiTeness in the beginning: 
of the pieiioiis year. Few indeed of the fol- 
kwers of King Archidamns had cared to 
ZffprosuAi a spot, respecting which many ter- 
rific legends were current ; and the greater 
part of the Tillage of Cephisia itself, and 
many of its Yineyards and olire plantations 
had escaped injury. The peasantry, who 
had fled fix>m them when their enemies were 
at Adiamasy had now for more than a year 
returned to their homesteads and their rural 
labonrs ; and all around looked peaceful and 
happy. Only the dark grove and the darker 
cavern suggested thoughts that spirits of 
stem majesty might be the Genii of the place. 
Atalanta inquired of one among a group of the 
villagers where she could find Diotima. The 
man replied with awe that he believed that 
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the Prophetess was in the recesses of the 
cavern. Atalanta asked hun in vain to be 
her guide. But a young girl came forward 
and said, " Oh, Arcadian stranger, I will 
lead you to the entrance of the cavern, and 
I will speak to Diotima for you. Men, even 
the boldest in battle,, dare not enter it, and 
may only draw near its entrance to consult 
the priestess. But it is permitted to a 
young maiden to enter the sacred cave, and 
sometimes her own Fate will appear there 
before her." 

" Do you mean," said Atalanta, " that 
you have actual sight of the superhuman 
being, that rules your destiny ?" 

The girl replied, " T do not mean that we 
are permitted to behold the Supreme Fates, 
the awful Three, whose thrones are in highest 
heaven; but below these, though still of 
great power, there are many Fates. Indeed 
we believe that a tutelary Fate watches over 
the life, and guides the career of each of us. 
If a maiden enters the holy cavern, and prays 
with a pure heart for the granting of a good 
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wish, and sings the ancient invocation to 
her Fate, her Fate will come down to her ; 
and it will be made known to her if her wish 
will be granted. This is generally revealed 
by a sign. If the Fate grants the votary's 
prayer, the Fate will often remain invisible, 
but will detach a fragment, or perhaps a 
pebble from the cavern's roof. The fall of 
the stone is a sure sign to us that our prayers 
are heard.* We then retire reverently, with 

* It is a remarkable fact that the worship of the 
Fates stiU lingers among the peasantry of Attica, and 
that traces may be f onnd of the still existing belief in 
Three Supreme Fates, whose dwelling-place is at the 
very summit of heaven, as Plato placed it in the glorious 
myth of the other world, which he introduced in the tenth 
book of the * Republic/ The modem Greeks (at least the 
modem Athenians) seem to belieye that besides these 
Supreme Fates, these '* Fates of Fates " (*Ai "HLolpai rStv 
Molp&v) there are a number of minor spirits of the same 
kind, one of whom is to each mortal his or her tutelary 
genius, or guardian angel. The worship of the Fates is 
still preserved in the village of Cephisia. Bishop Words- 
worth, in his notes of a tour in Attica and Athens in 
1832, says of it : " Our route lies through the plain of 
Athens, and extends as far as Cephisia, the pleasant 
village which Herodes Atticus chose for his summer 
retreat. It is about nine miles to the north-east of 
Athens. A fountain of transparent water, and groups 
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our eyes fixed on the ground, lest we should 
see the Fate agamst the Fate's will. But 

of shady trees, wluch charmed the repose of the wealthy 
and mnnificeiit philosopher, still remain. It retains also 
its ancient name. 

" At Cephisia is a grotto, dedicated to the Moirai or 
Fates, to which the female peasants resort, to learn there 
their destiny, or, as they express it, in order to behold 
their own Moira. The following is a stanza of one of 
the fanciful airs, which they sing to evoke the spirit on 
their entrance : — 

*2tOP ^OXv/ATTOP, 'oTOP K^KvyfioVy 
'oTCi rpla Sucpa rovpavov 
"oTTov ai yioipai t£v Molpcoy, 
CO rjdcia fiov Moipa 
As ^Bjj TOipa va fi* Vhj, 

Are you on Olympus high P 
Or are you in the loftier sky. 
Where reign on sacred summits three 
The Destinies of Destiny P 
Listen, gentle Fate of mine ; 
Visit now thy cavemed shrine. 
Here my Fate I fain would see — 
Gentle Fate, come down to me.* 

" It is said that if a loose fragment should happen to 
fall from the vault of the grotto the Moira is believed to 
be propitious to their prayer."— Wordsworth's Athens 
cmd Attica, p. 194. 

* I am myself responsible for this paraphrase of the 
Romaic. 
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your wish is to consult Diotima. Come, I 
will lead you to her. We must take the 
windiiig-path through the sacred grove 
round to the other part of the cavern." 

As she followed her young guide through 
the windings of the road, Atalanta reflected 
less on the legend, which she had been 
listening to, than on the character of the 
strange being, whose advice and aid she 
was about to seek. Marvellous tales were 
told about Diotima's birth and parentage, 
which Diotima herself, without asserting 
or confirming, did not contradict. It was 
known that she had been a priestess in 
the temple of one of the deities worshipped 
on Mount Lycseus in Arcadia — a region 
respecting which many wild legends were 
current. Great part also of her childhood 
hiad been passed in Arcadia, — ^that country of 
lofty and rugged mountains, of dark forests, 
of deep glens, of the sounding cataract 
and glimmering mist. The inhabitants of 
Arcadia, like the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries in general, were noted for their 
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proneness to superstitious rites and usages, 
and for their ready and implicit belief in 
visions, in apparitions, in prophetic gifts, 
and in the frequent agency of unearthly 
beings. They had a local religion of 
their own, often beautifully poetical, often 
grotesque, generally stem and terrible. 
Diotima had also been a disciple of the 
mystic Pythagorean philosophers of the 
Greek cities in Lower Italy. It was 
thought that she had even learned the lore 
of the Etrurian soothsayers ; and that she 
could draw down lightnings, and could 
compel even high Jove to reveal his will. 
But men thought and whispered to each 
other with most awe respecting Diotima's 
supposed influence with the more ancient 
and mysterious powers of the popular creed, 
with the Sisters Three, who hold the helm 
of Necessity, whom the Greeks called the 
Moirse (as the modern Greeks call them 
now), who afterwards were called by the 
Eomans " The Parcse," and whom we speak 
of as ^'The Fates" or "The Destinies." 
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The anxious reverence felt towards these 
all-seeing, all-controlling beings was in- 
creased by the vagueness with which the 
national early poets and Theogonists spoke 
of their dominion, and of their fixity of 
purpose, relatively to Jupiter, the highest 
god of heaven, and relatively to the prayers 
of mankind, and to the merits or demerits 
of individuals. 

The general impression was, that the 
Fates were in the main inflexible, and that 
whatever they had ordained must sooner or 
later come to pass ; but that slight variations 
of the circumstances of a fore-doomed event 
might be vouchsafed by them ; and that they 
might sometimes be induced to delay an 
ordained catastrophe, while a few years, or 
even while a single generation passed away. 
At the particular time, of which we are now 
speaking, it was firmly believed by the mass 
of the Athenians that the Great Plague, 
which wasted Athens in the second year of 
the war, had been appointed by the Fates 
to break out ten years earlier; but that 
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Diotima had then prevailed on the awful 
Sisters Three to grant a ten years' respite ; 
though the dreadful visitation, once ordained, 
could not be wholly averted.* Even men 
who heard with indifference or contempt 
the reports of Diotima's supernatural gifts, 
sought her society for the sake of the 
profound knowledge of the Pythagorean and 
other early schools of philosophy, which she 
possessed, and of the dazzling eloquence, or 
rather poetry, with which she often poured 
forth myths and allegories embodying the 
most sublime metaphysical and aesthetic 
theories. Hard as it might be to say pre- 
cisely what others thought of Diotima, it 
would have been harder still to say what 
she thought of herself. She certainly often 
permitted, if she did not encourage others 
to speak of her and to reverence her as 

* In the * Symposium ' of Plato, Socrates professes to 
have learned from Diotima the magnificent eulogium on 
Love, which is pronounced by him near the close of 
that dialogue. Socrates is there made to speak of Dio- 
tima as " a prophetic woman, wise in these matters, and 
in many others, who had obtained for the Athenians a 
ten years' delay of the outbreak of the Pestilence." 
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having performed marvels, and as possessing 
powers, which she knew to be unreal. On 
the other hand, she firmly believed in the 
wild legends of the romantic land, in which 
she had been bred, and in the scarcely less 
exciting narratives, which mystic sages of 
far-distant lands had handed down of reve- 
lations fi-om the Dead as to the Inner 
World, and as to the World to come. She 
nothing doubted that superhuman beings 
had often appeared to herself, sometimes on 
invocation, sometimes unbidden and against 
her will, in the mountain mist, amid the 
gleaming spray of the waterfall, in the forest's 
gloom, in the sheen of the moon-lit lake, 
and amid the foamy breakers of the 
stormy sea. Omens and dreams had often 
announced truth to her: she forgot or ex- 
plained away their still more frequent 
fallacies. She felt that she possessed the 
full inspiration of poetry ; and the general 
belief of the age warranted her in thinking 
that the part-inspiration of prophecy was 
involved in it. Though now advanced in 
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years, and long past the influences of the 
tender passion for the other sex (if she ever 
had felt such), Diotima was not devoid of 
human sympathies and affections. She 
loved Atalanta tenderly, — almost as much 
as Aspasia had loved her; and Atalanta 
knew that she should find in Diotima a 
listener of kind heart as well as of powerful 
mind, from whom she would be sure of 
sympathy, even if she did not gain counsel 
and assistance. 

When Atalanta and her guide came close 
to the entrance of the cavern, the peasant 
girl pointed to a lofty plane-tree, that partly 
overshadowed the entrance, and round the 
base of which a rustic seat had been formed. 
"Wait here," she said, ''oh, stranger, and 
on no account follow me into the cavern. 
I will bring Diotima to the entrance, if she 
will vouchsafe you an interview." 

She disappeared in the cavern ; but soon 
returned, followed by an aged woman of 
majestic height, clad in black garments, and 
staying her steps with an ebony staff sur- 
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moant^ hr irorr, on which, weie cured sad 
graven many stzange charactefs aad srm- 
hcis, Diotiina's festares were noble^ and 
stTongl J marked. Her long flowing hair 
was white as snow, and gaTe additional e^&ct 
to her weltdefined and still jet-black eve- 
brows, and to the faQ dark eyes that glowed 
beneath them. A broad crimson fillet, em- 
broidered with mystic characters, was banded 
rotmd her forehead. Her outstretched right 
arm was sinewy, long, and gaunt. Her 
form was unbent ; and she seemed to have 
all the dignity with none of the decrepitude 
of far advanced years. She scrutinised Ata- 
lanta, who stood motionless before her, with 
a long and searching gaze, and then said, in 
a deep but not unmusical voice, ** Speak, oh 
stranger, thou that wearest the Arcadian 
garb, what seekest thou of Diotima at the 
Cavern of the Fates ? " 

Atalanta looked hurriedly round to ascer- 
tain that none were in hearing. She saw 
her peasant guide rapidly retreating, and a 
gesture from Diotima assured her that the 
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cave contained no listeners. She then said, 
^^ Diotima, it is Atalanta that stands before 
you." 

Diotima, on hearing this, moved a step 
forward and said, '' If you are really Ata- 
lanta, why feared you to enter the cavern ? " 

Atalanta coloured deeply, and replied, 
" You wrong me, Diotima, by your sus- 
picions. I would have entered the cavern 
as fearlessly as yonder peasant maid did, but 
my hand is stained with blood-guiltiness ; 
and till I am freed from that pollution, I 
dare not enter the shrine of any god, least 
of all a place sacred to such awful Powers, as 
those to whom you now are ministering." 

Diotima rejoined, in a softer tone, " Let 
me hear your tale of sorrows, my poor child. 
I knew of your being carried off by the 
pirates, and of your being shut up in 
PlataBa. I feared for you a doom worse 
than death. Yet I knew your spirit ; and I 
thought that blood would flow, but that it 
would be your own blood. If that which 
you shed, freed you from the doom I feared, 

VOL. II. C 
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it was well sKed, however dire may be the 
consequences to yourself. Remorse is not so 
bad as Self-Contempt/.' 

As Diotima spoke, she moved towards the 
plane-tree, and seated herself on the rustic 
bench at its base. She then motioned Ata- 
lanta to sit down on the grass near her. 
Probably the prophetess thought that some 
of the peasants might be watching them 
from a distance, and that she would lose 
dignity in the eyes of the people, if she 
placed an Arcadian stranger on a level with 
herself. 

Atalanta briefly reminded her hearer of 
the (jircumstances of her early life near the 
Euxine Sea, which Diotima knew before, but 
told her in fdll detail that, of which she had 
seldom spoken to any human being, except 
Leon, the extreme peril whifch she and 
her father and brother had been in at the 
ruined temple near Sinope from the avenging 
Caucasian warriors ; how Timarchus had res- 
cued them ; and how her father, in his grati- 
tude, dev6ted himself and his children thence- 
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forth to serve and obey the Corinthian. She 
repeated the fearful imprecations which the 
old man had uttered against any that should 
raise a hand against Timarchus to shed his 
blood. She told how Timarchus had perse- 
cuted her at Athens, and how he had 
contrived to renew his sohcitations and 
threats, even when she was in Platsea. She 
told Diotima fuUy her own love for Leon, 
her attempt to aid him when the city was 
assaulted, her capture by the Corinthians, 
and of the aid given to her by the Megarian 
pirate captain, who appeared to her again 
in Timarchus' tent. She then, with a low 
and horror-stricken but unfaltering voice, 
narrated how she slew Timarchus, and pro- 
ceeded to tell shortly how she had escaped, 
and the plans which she had formed since 
her return to Athens for delivering Leon 
from Plataea. She then gazed more and 
more anxiously round amid the gloom of the 
trees, and cowered close up to Diotima's feet, 
as if for protection from some terrible beings 
that were in pursuit of her. " Diotima," she 
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said, earnestly, ** Diotima, the picture of 
that man's dying agony is burnt in upon 
my brain ! The dying groans of him whom 
I slew, and my father's curses upon his 
slayer, echo for ever in my ears. The dire 
aspects of unearthly beings lour upon me. 
Though I close my eyes, I see them with 
my mind, and the sensation of their over- 
whelming presence closes in on me, and suflfo- 
cates my soul. I know them too well. They 
are the Erinnyes, the patrons of the dead — 
the destined avengers of blood — the unerring 
and the unsparing ministers, who execute a 
parent's imprecation upon a child. Diotima, 
you remember our going to behold that 
fearful drama of JEschylus, which bears the 
milder name of these goddesses. Tou re- 
member their lyric strain as they circled the 
doomed Orestes on the stage. My memory 
of that chorus had become dim; but now 
their words are ever articulate, and I know 
that it is to me that they utter them : — 

0*er our victim raise the strain, 
To smite and warp the jarring brain, 
To whirl the thoughts, the wiU to bind, 
To light up madness in the mind. 
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The Furies' Hymn, whose numbers roll 
Like gnawing fetters on the soul. 
And waste the mortal wretch away, 
Spirit and frame in slow decay.* 

Diotima, can you, will you advise and succour 
me? I know at least that you will not 
deride me." 

" Deride you, dearest Atalanta ! I would 
not scoff at the meanest of human beings if 
in such dire extremity. But take courage : 
your position is one of agony and dread, but 
it is not hopeless. Eemember that in the 
very legend, which you saw embodied in 
the iBschylean tragedy — a legend as firmly 
founded in truth, as these old trees are rooted 
in the soil — the tortured Orestes at last 
found grace, and was declared free from all 
future suffering, in respect of the blood which 
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he had shed. The man, whom yon killed, 
died justly according to the laws of the gods 
aboye and the laws of men. But, alas ! that 
does not always free the slayer from blood- 
guiltiness, until proper rites of purification 
and expiation have been paid. Orestes suf- 
fered long and horribly, although she, whom 
he killed, w^s herself a murderess, and 
although he obeyed an express divine com- 
mand in killing her. Those dread powers, 
whom I dare not name save as the Beneficent 
Ones (may they be so to us !), hear in the 
realms below the accusing outcries of the 
spirits of the slaughtered ; and if a parent's 
curse is also on the slayer, then the awful 
Goddesses pursue him with vengeance im- 
placable, save by expiation, in which the aid 
of heavenly powers must be obtained. Even 
the gods above will execute a parent's 
curse, although they may pity the suflerer. 
Eecollect how Hippolytus perished through 
the curse of his father Theseus, though 
Hippolytus was pure and innocent, and 
though that curse was uttered by Theseus 
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in utter ignorance of real events.* I do not 
remind you of these things to distress you, 
but to convince you of the need of expiatory 
rites. I will walk back with you on your 
road, as far as the Temple of Apollo, near 
the Cephisus. There you may, by the help 
of the God, be purified from the blood which 
you shed. If the Weil-Meaning Ones still 
show their wrath upon you, you must take 
other measures. Has this man's Ghost 
appeared to you ? " 

" No. Dreadful forms and images often 
float around me; but I have not seen his 
apparition." . 

** He must be made to rise before you, and 
to rise before you in a place, where you will 
have power over him, and may quell him for 
ever. You are about, you say, to journey to 
Argolis and Laconia. You must go on to 
Arcadia, to Phigalia, where dwell those who 

* See the * Hippolytus ' of Euripides, and PUdo de 
Legilms xi., 931, B. Mr. Grote remarks on this: 
"Plato does not disbelieve the legend of Hippolytus, 
the cruel death of an innocent youth brought on by the 
gods in consequence of the curse of his father Theseus." 
— Grote's Plaio, voL ni., 183, n. 
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can raise the dead« I will gire you a sign 
to the Evocators. It is only for a very few 
that they will exercise the powers of their 
terrific lore. Bnt they know Diotima well. 
Their present chief was a disciple, when I 
was a priestess in the precincts of Lycsean 
Jove. We learned there the mysteries of 
the other world from the Shadowless Man,* 
from one whom no power, human or divine, 
could save from perishing within the year. 
Follow the directions of the Evocators; 
they will bring the Ghost of Timarchus 
before you. Be not overawed by it, or 
by aught that you will see around you. 
Question the Ghost boldly; command it 

** The idea of a man being deprived of his shadow by 
•apematoral power is familiar to modem readers of Sir 
Walter Scott, and of Chamisso ; and it is to be found in 
the pages of the ancient Greek traveller, Pausanias. In 
his description of Monnt Ljcsbos, in Arcadia (lib. viii., 
c. 38), he sajrs that in that mountain " There is a space 
•acred to Lyceean Jove, which is forbidden ground to 
mankind. But if any man break the religious law, and 
enter there, ho must needs die without remission within 
the year. Wonderful, also, is what is narrated of that 
place, that animals which have entered there, wild beasts 
as well as men, cast no shadows from their bodies." 
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sternly. When dismissed, it will never 
rise before you again ; and the doom which 
it announces to you will surely be ful- 
filled." 

"Was it not at Phigalia that the Ar- 
cadian Evocators raised for King Pausanias 
of Sparta the spirit of the maiden, whom 
he had slain in his wickedness, though 
undesignedly, at Byzantium ? " 

" They did so ; and she truly predicted 
to him that his death was near. But in the 
interval she appeared to him no more." 

" I have heard that the ghost of Pausanias 
himself long haunted Sparta. Though the 
last years of his life had been weak and evil, 
his spirit had power to harass and ajQTright 
the men, who had put him to death in a holy 
place. It was said that the Spartans sent to 
Lower Italy for sages skilled in the lore to 
lay the spirits of the dead."* 

"You heard right; and you might also 
have heard with truth that I was one of 

* Plutarch records this in his treatise De Qerr6, Nvmu 
wwm Vindictd, 560. 
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those who came from Crotona on that mis- 
sioiL That is long years ago. Even then I 
had been initiated in the deepest mysteries 
ta;aght by the successors of Pythagoras. 
But my task is now to aid you, my much- 
sufiering Atalanta. I would call you much- 
injured, did I not fear to displease the dread 
Goddesses, whose wrath is nowkindled against 
you. We must not dare to call in question, 
even by a complaint, the justice of their 
purposes. Let us leave this spot. But first 
over your head and hands I thus thrice pour 
the water of this holy fountain ; and I pray 
in your behalf to the deities of the place — 
the everlasting, all-beholding Destinies, and 
to the other awful three, the Eumenides, 
who are participators in their functions and 
their authority. Now let us go hence/' 

As they passed away from the cavern, 
Diotima beckoned to a peasant in the dis- 
tance, and on his approach she ordered him 
to take the Arcadian stranger to his home, 
and to place before him bread and olives, 
and water from the sacred stream. "Eest 
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there," she said to Atalanta, " till the sun 
has declined half his downward course from 
the meridian. I will then rejoin you." 

In the afternoon Diotima and Atalanta 
walked back to the Temple of Apollo, near 
which Atalanta had rested in the early 
morning. Diotima had sent a messenger 
forward, to acquaint the priests with the 
object of their visit, and on their arrival the 
simple preparations for the expiatory rites 
had been completed. 

A boy (who in Greek phrase was Amphi- 
thales — that is, a boy both of whose parents 
were alive) carried an olive-branch bound 
with woollen fillets. Another boy, similarly 
qualified to minister in the sacred rites, bore 
laurel-boughs wreathed in the same manner. 
An ivory bowl, filled with water from the 
running stream, was ready on a small table. 
Diotima herself held an old laurel-bough, 
which she had formerly brought away from 
the very ancient Temple of Apollo at 
Trcezen. It was believed that the God 
himself had at Trcezen purified Orestes 
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from the guilt of bloodshedding, and that 
the materials used in those purifying rites 
had been buried close to the Troezenian 
shrine. A laurel had grown up from them, 
to which peculiar sanctity and special in- 
fluence were attributed. Diotima had brought 
thence the bough now in her hand ; and she 
also now held a pair of shears, which she 
had brought from the altar of the Destinies. 
Atalanta was placed by her kneeling in the 
Cephisian Temple, opposite to the statue of 
Apollo, whose extended right arm seemed 
to welcome her, and to protect her. The 
Ampliithalcan boys, with their wreathed 
branch«>i, walked round her, chanting slowly 
a bymu to the god. Diotima then stepped 
forward, and bathed the hands and face of 
the still-kneeling Atalanta with the lustral 
water from the ivory bowl. She then placed 
in her right hand the holy laurel-bough 
from the Troezenian shrine. Diotima prayed 
fervently and long to the god, whose image 
they looked up to, invoking his merciful aid 
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to the suppliant before him. She prayed 
that the taint of bloodshed might sleep, and 
fade away from the slayer's hands,* that the 
fresh smell of human gore might no longer 
laugh up to the pursuing Furies, and cheer 
them on their hound-Uke chase of their prey. 
The Sun-God, by his name of Phoebus, the 
God of Brightness, was implored by the 
recollections of his beneficent and heroic 
deeds in heaven and on earth, to repel the 
Powers of Darkness. As Apollo, the deity 
of harmony and of healing, he was besought 
to restore health and peace to the thoughts 
and feelings of the tempest-tost sufferer at 
his feet. Finally, Diotima with the sacred 
shears cut away a lock of Atalanta's hair, 

* See the * Eumenides,' 280. Orestes, speaking of his 
pnrification by ApoUo, says : 

Bpl^ci yap alfia Kal fjMpcuv€Tai X^P^^' 

At line 253, the pursuing Furies had said — 

'Oo-fii) pporeiiop alfmriop fie irpoayeX^, 

The narrative in the text of the supposed purification 
of Atalanta is principally taken from the account given 
by Miiller (* Dorians,' vol. i. 339, n.) of some ancient 
Greek vases on which is represented the purification of 
Orestes by Apollo. 
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and bearing it outside the temple, she burnt 
it there on a small pyre of cypress-wood, 
calling on the Furies to accept this portion 
of their late victim, to spare the rest of her, 
both body and soul, and to be thenceforth 
towards her the Eumenides, the Well-mean- 
ing Goddesses. 

Diotima then returned to the temple, and 
prostrated herself by Atalanta's side. After 
remaining some time in silent devotion, they 
retired from the shrine. In the precinct 
they parted, never to see each other again. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A nearer horror met the maiden's view, 
For right before her a dim form appeared, 
A human form in that black night 
Distinctly shaped by its own lurid light. 

The wind is abroad — 

It opens the clouds — 

Scattered before the gale 

They scurry through the sky, 
And the retiring darkness rolls down the vale. 

Distinct and darkling in the light 

Appears the spectre foul, 
The moonbeam gives his face and form to sight : 

The shape of man — 

The living face and form of Arvalan — 

His hands are spread to clasp her. 

SouTHEY. Cv/rse of Kehama. 

Atalanta did not commanicate to Chre- 
mylus the main object of her visit to Dio- 
tima, or her intention of journeying from 
Argolis and Laconia into Arcadia. But a 
day or two after she had returned to the old 
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banker's house, she heard from him, with 
secret pleasure, that it was proposed to make 
a change in her route, so as to dispense with 
the journey to Sparta ; but that it would be 
necessary for her to go to Arcadia, or at 
least, to remain in Argolis, while some of her 
companions went into Arcadia, and returned 
thence. Chremylus had learned from Argive 
friends, who were in Athens, that a congress 
had been agreed on between the Argives and 
the Spartans, to settle one of the not imfre- 
quent disputes between the two nations, as 
to the exact boundary between part of their 
territories. The congress was to be held two 
days after the next new moon at Phylace, 
near the debated ground. It was certain 
that several of the leading Spartans would 
be there, and especially two of the Ephori, 
whose favourable influence in agreeing to a 
truce was all important, and who were known 
to be most accessible to golden arguments. 
It happened also that at this very period 
the inhabitants of Phigalia, and the adjacent 
cantons in Northern Arcadia, had, with the 
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sanction of the Lacedaemonians, applied to 
Athens to send an architect and skilled 
artificers to design and build a small outer 
shrine or chapel, in connection with the 
magnificent temple to Apollo the Helper, 
which the great Attic architect, Ictinus, had 
built for them near Phigalia, a few years 
before the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War.* 

It was easy for Atalanta to travel as one 
of the party, and then to obtain oppor- 
tunities for communicating not only with 
the chief Argives, but also with the Spartans 
at the congress, at Phylace. The architect's 
route from Argus to Phigalia would take the 
party in that direction, and it was natural 
that they should halt at the place, where the 
congress was held, in order to obtain from 

* This temple was erected by the Arcadians in grati- 
tude for the abatement of a pestilence. This pestilence 
cannot have been the same epidemic that afflicted 
Athens in the second year of the war. Thucydides, in 
his full account of that plague at Athens, expressly says 
that the disease did not visit Peloponnesus to any extent 
worth mentioning. — Thuc. lib. ii. sec., 54, adfinem, 
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the Ephorl a ^ ndnnation of their safe con- 
'iuctji. AtaLinta :;LkiIy perceived the faci- 
lities which this ohim:2re of plan offered her 
tor her intenJtr^i interview with the Phigalian 
Evocators. She readily expressed her con- 
stant to the new arrangement ; and asked 
Ohremvhis if Ictinns himself was groinsr into 
Arcadia : 

* No/' replied Chremylus; " Ictinus is 
t*.H> nuich occupied with the completion of 
our own new shrine at Eleusis. His pupil, 
young Alcander, will superintend the new 
works in Arcadia." 

•• 1 am irlad of that. Ictinns was an old 
friend of mv father ; he has often been at 
our house, and might have recognised me. 
Alcander and I are strangers to each other." 

** That is fortunate. But I may tell you 
Ihat Alcander has been greatly aided and 
patronised by Nicias ; and he is thoroughly to 
\ic trusted as a firm adherent of ours, I mean 
of the Peace Party. He will know all the 
|)urp<)so of the mission, except Cleon's par- 
liripatlon in it, and your private history." 
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mission. They were about to depart, when 
Diphilus, through Menas, directed them first 
to send an unarmed party to carry away 
their dead. This was done, and Diphilus 
suffered some wounded Scythians to be 
carried away with them. Some of these 
recovered from their wounds, and spread far 
and wide among the native tribes the report 
that at the head of the Greeks there was a 
Divine Warrior, or a Warrior specially aided 
by the Greek Gods, against whom it was 
vain to contend. 

The Greeks saw the last of their late 
assailants disappear in the distance. The 
captive king and priest were carefully secured 
in separate guard-huts. The treaty was 
faithfully kept, and all peril from Scythian 
arms in that region was at an end. Atalanta 
had not heard the final negotiations. When 
the rampart was cleared of the enemy, she 
had gone to her cabin to bind up her wounds. 
She had received two : one a sword-cut on 
the left shoulder ; the other a thrust from a 
dart that had grazed the right side. Neither 
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wound was deep, or in itself dangerous ; but 
there was grave peril of the weapons, that 
gave them, having been poisoned. For two 
days Diphilus and the rest of the crew 
watched for the reports of the health of 
Athanas, with the anxiety and the affection 
of children; and, when their champion's 
recovery seemed certain, their joy was un- 
bounded. The crew almost worshipped their 
Heaven-favoured leader. The circumstance 
of the wounds made no abatement in their 
faith, for some of them quoted and all re- 
membered the lines of the * Iliad ' which 
describe Achilles, while gaining his greatest 
victory, as wounded by the Pseonian Aste- 
ropseus.* 

In about a week the gales abated, and a 
dead calm followed. With much toil the 
Epicuria was got afloat again, and such 
stores as were worth removing, were placed 
on board. Due notice was given to the 
natives of the ship's intended departure. 

On the appointed morning the twenty 

* See the * Biad,' *' 166. 
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slaves were brought down and made over to 
the Greeks, and the Scythian priest and 
king were restored safe and sound to their 
delighted countrymen. The Epicuria then 
pushed off from shore. Of the fifteen cap- 
tives originally secured by Diphilus, one had 
made his escape, and two had been killed 
while trying to do so. Diphilus had let 
two more depart, who seemed too puny and 
sickly for work at the oar. He had now 
thirty captives to employ in working the 
heavy sweeps of the ship, and he knew right 
well a system for soon teaching galley-slaves 
how to row. Atalanta looked thoughtful 
and pained when she first saw them at 
work ; but she remembered her promise, and 
said nothing. Diphilus however volunteered 
an explanation. He told her that he had 
heard from the Olbian Greeks and from 
Menas that it was vain to hope for fair 
winds for Sinope, now that the wintry season 
was so far advanced. Their only chance of 
making progress was during calms, and they 
must trust to their sweeps entirely, and not 
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to their sails to help them along. " I 
should soon have worn our crew to death," 
said Diphilus, "if I had kept them in- 
cessantly at the oars. Even as it is, I shall 
have to work them very hard. You im- 
peratively desire that we go on to Sinope 
at once, instead of waiting in some har- 
bour till the spring. It is only by slave- 
labour that we can reach Sinope, and I am 
using slave-labour in furtherance of your 
wishes." 

Atalanta said nothing, but bowed assent. 
She was, in truth, growing rather more callous 
about these matters, than she used to be. 
Participation in such scenes, though at first 
involuntary, rapidly hardens even the mildest 
natures ; and Atalanta's disposition, though 
generous and affectionate in the extreme, 
was not exactly of the mildest order. They 
reached Heraclea without difficulty, and set 
Menas on shore there. Atalanta gave him a 
sum of money, which placed him at ease for 
life. The Heracleots were rejoiced at hearing 
of the severe blow which the Epicuria's com- 
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A delay of a few weeks necessarily ensued 
before the commencement of the voyage to 
Argolis. In the interval, frequent tidings 
came to Athens of the state of things before 
Plataea, though no communication with the 
garrison itself was practicable. It was known 
that the besieging army had built a double 
wall completely round the town, and that they 
had roofed over the space between the two 
walls, so as to make barracks for the blockad- 
ing force. It had been also told by runaway 
Helots, and other deserters, that the besieged 
had tried to interrupt the progress of these 
works by several desperate sallies, some of 
which were led by Leon in person. Assured 
of her lover's safety for the present by this 
intelligence, Atalanta bore the anxieties of 
her own lot with more fortitude ; though the 
supernatural terrors, that pressed on her, had 
been rather augmented than alleviated by 
Diotima: and she looked forward in trem- 
bling hope to the aid that was promised 
to her from the Raisers of the Dead at 
Phigalia. 
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Diphilus did not accompany her on this 
adventnre. The Athenian Board of War 
for the year required his presence and advice 
for some plans, which they were forming for 
an expedition against the Megarian coast ; 
and it was also thought by Chremylus, that 
it would be impolitic to draw suspicion and 
scrutiny to the architectural party, which 
Alcander was about to take with him 
through Argolis to Arcadia, by sending as a 
member of it a sea-rover so well knovni in 
every Peloponnesian port as Diphilus was, 
and one also, who was now such an object of 
hatred and alarm to the aristocratic interest 
throughout Greece. Alcander, Atalanta, 
and ten Attic artificers in Alcander's train, 
sailed from the Peiraeus for Nauplia in 
Argolis, in a vessel belonging to the last- 
mentioned port. An Athenian war-galley 
accompanied them across t'he Saronic Gulf, as 
a convoy against any cruisers or privateers 
belonging to the Lacedsemonians or their 
allies. Though the Argives were neutrals in 
the war, this precaution was necessary ; inas- 
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much as the Lacedaemonians had, from the 
very beginning of hostilities, made a practice 
of treating as enemies, and of murdering 
without mercy all whom they found on the 
sea, and could get into their power, whether 
men-of-wars-men, or crews of unarmed mer- 
chant vessels.* 

At Epidamnus they found Argive friends 
ready to receive them; and on the second 
day after landing they arrived at Argos. A 
short time was yet to elapse before the con- 
gress met ; and during this period Alcander 
and Atalanta arranged their plans for treat- 
ing with the Ephori on the secret purpose 
of their mission. Alcander had been in- 
structed by Chremylus not to question his 
companion about his own private affairs ; and 
he had been led to regard Athanas as a 
wealthy young noble from one of the subject 
allied states of the Atheniai\ confederacy, 
from whose resources the gold for bribing 

* This atrocious cruelty is expressly charged on 
Sparta by Thucydides, ii. 67. It was an emphatic 
confession that the sea formed part of the Athenian 
dominions. 



Ixitli Ar^res aad Spartans was to be chieflr 
suppii^. 

Tiie leadmg men at Ai^pas, who oa-ope- 
rat^d with tLem. had l»een advised of their 
eomiii:i br ccmfidential messenipers both irom 
Cleon and from Xicias. Xanthias. wlio was 
a sort of foreign minister of state to Chremy- 
lus in all business of this nature, attended 
Atalanta, and had charge of the gold. The 
precious metal was carried in packages, 
which appeared to form part of the archi- 
tectural implements and machinery to be 
used by Alcander and his workmen in the 
Arcadian temple. Alcander and Atalanta 
prudently allowed much of their negotiations 
to be carried on for them by Xanthias, who 
was well known to be the confidential servant 
of the great Athenian banker, and was more 
regarded and trusted in such arrangements 
than artists, generals, or statesmen. New 
Epliori had lately come into office at Sparta. 
IVo of them, Menecleidas and Thimbron, 
hod come to the congress about the Argive 
boundary. Menecleidas was the leading spirit 
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mander and crew had given to their native 
enemies. They oflFered them the most hos- 
pitable welcome, and pressed them earnestly 
to remain with them till the . season was 
more favourable for navigation. But Ata- 
lanta's command was persistent : '' Onward, 
stiU onward for Sinope !" There was great 
peril in stretching across the Black Sea 
amid a probable alternation of fogs and 
storms. It was likely that the crew would 
have refused to persevere, had it not been 
for their superstitious belief in the fortune 
and divine favour of Athanas. Diphilus 
had no faith of the kind, and very little 
faith of any kind ; but he was too proud to 
show fear where others were ready to venture. 
Accordingly the sweeps were manned again, 
and the Epicuria moved slowly southward. 
But before she had advanced very far, she 
was caught by a south-westerly gale, and 
driven into Theodosia, the modern Kaffa. 
Those, who were on board of her, went 
through many more adventures, and met 
many more perils in storms at sea, and in 
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encounters with savage tribes on shore, 
before they crept round the coasts of the 
Euxine from Theodosia to Phanagoria, and 
thence to the Phasis and to Trebizond, and 
fhially to Sinope. 

Kxcept for her increasing anxiety lest 
Plataja should fall before they returned to 
Athens, Atalanta during this long period of 
trial and danger was not positively unhappy. 
At any rate, she was less unhappy, than she 
had been before she returned from Arcadia 
after raising the spirit of Tiraarchus at 
Phigalia. Formerly she had believed her- 
self to be the object of the wrath of malig- 
nant superhuman beings, against whom it 
was vain for her, however innocent, to 
struggle. Now she had acquired a firm 
faith that she was under the protection and 
special favour of Divine Beings more potent 
than her late tormentors from the realms 
below. The renewed prophecy of her early 
and violent death aflBicted her but little. 
" Let me," she thought, — " let me only live 
to rescue Leon, — let me only know for a 
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time, however brief, the bliss of loving and 
of being loved again, and I care not how 
soon or by what means my career is termi- 
nated. Better die in youth than live on 
to imbecile, repulsive, and contemned old 
age. 

Her victories also, and her fortunate dis- 
plays -of personal prowess in the repeated 
conflicts, in which she headed her comrades, 
gave Atalanta no small pride and pleasure. 
The respectful homage and almost adoring 
loyalty, with which all around regarded her, 
seemed to her to be tributes, which she 
deserved, and such as she was conscious of 
having always desired. Fondness for enter- 
prise, and the desire for ascendancy were 
feelings deejjly rooted in her. Their late 
rapid development had been accompanied 
by the loss of much feminine tenderness in 
shrinking from participation in scenes of 
violence and suffering. Medea at Corinth 
was not more changed from the Medea, 
who first met Jason in Colchis, than the 
Atalanta, who landed at Sinope at the head 
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of her armed warriors and fettered cap- 
tives, was changed from the Atalanta who, 
ten months previously, accompanied Aspasia 
and Melissa to the islet near Mount 
-^gialeus. 

But deep, fervent love for Leon was still 
the master-passion in Atalanta's heart. In 
the long monotonous misty days, when they 
were slowly rowing through the sluggish 
seas, or when they were waiting on shore 
for the cessation of adverse gales, she used 
to sit for hours absorbed in happy reveries, 
picturing in her mind what her meeting 
with Leon would be, and his joy and grati- 
tude at hearing what she had done, and what 
she had endured for him. "He has seen 
me," she said to herself, — " he has seen me 
brave the flames to save him. He will now 
know that I have braved the extreme tem- 
pests of the sea also. He will know that 
my blood has been shed for him. He will 
know that, in order to rescue him, I have 
even joined in acts of injustice and cruelty 
to others. Oh, surely my devoted affection 
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of the two. It was well known that Thirabron 
would follow his colleague's guidance ; and to 
Menecleidas accordingly Xanthias principally 
addressed himself. As the Arcadian nation 
was in alliance with Sparta, it was natural 
that the new chief magistrates of Sparta, the 
chief state of the anti- Athenian confederacy, 
should personally examine the Athenians, 
whom the members of the canton of Phi- 
galia, and of the other Arcadian cantons 
in its vicinity, were bringing into Arcadia 
for the new works at their Apollo's Temple. 
The appearance of Atalanta in Arcadian garb 
in the train of Alcander at Helissa caused 
little observation, as it had always been a 
common practice for individual Arcadians to 
hire themselves into foreign military service, 
wherever they could get best pay, without 
much regard to the side on which they 
enlisted, or as to the side on which the Arca- 
dian Federation was formally enrolled as a 
co-belligerent. No suspicion was therefore 
created among the other Peloponnesians 
at the congress at Phylace, when it was 
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Mi^'uf iori<'<l that the two Spartan Ephori were 
about to vJHit the tent of the Athenian 
urrliWiu'.i Aloander, there to examine him 
iint\ th<! yourifj Arcadian soldier, who ap- 
|/<r;tri'd to he (thief of liis staff. At the 
appoitihtd time Alcander and Atalanta were 
rt'iuly in the t^jnt. Xanthias (who remained 
v/illi thein) had skilfully arranged the ingots 
'fi ^^old and some fjolden works of art in a 
rna«<i under some tapestry, that could be 
tii\f'n\\y drawn aside, so as to display the 
\ttt\ft* in all its dishonest glory. The two 
;^'|/arl-anH rarne alone to the tent, having 
r.nfi'Mly Kent hjiek their attendants while at 
a liUJi! distane(; from the place of meeting. 
Horn*' ^n*iu'.rii\ (conversation at first ensued 
ahout the haigth of time for which it 
would he neermsary for Alcander to stay at 
IMiij/alla, and as to the districts through 
whi/',h he would have to pass. Alcander 
iUt'it Uu\ the (conversation to the real business 
of l,he day, by observing to Menecleidas : 

** What a blessing would it be to us, and 
to (hdiHUi in g<;neral, if our visits to each 
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other to adorn the shrines of the Gods, 
whom we all worship, were not to be made 
in this hnrried and precarious manner, but in 
the full security and leisure, which a general 
peace, or even a long truce would give. 
Sparta determines the policy of Greece. 
You two Ephori, Menecleidas and Thimbron, 
can determine the policy of Sparta. If some 
of our Argive friends here were to offer to 
mediate between Sparta and Athens, and to 
bring about a truce, you two could ensure 
a favourable answer being given at Lace- 
daemon ; and I and my friend here Cim 
undertake that all parties at Athens will 
co-operate towards the attainment of the 
same object. You will deserve our endless 
gratitude. Let me ask you to accept these 
pledges of our sincerity." 

Alcander gave a sign to Xanthias, who 
forthwith brought from the tapestried recess 
in the tent two golden images (or as we now 
should call them ** statuettes ") of the God- 
dess Peace. These he placed in the hands 
of the Spartans, who accepted them nothing 
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loth ; and they poised them in their hands 
with an evident appreciation of their weight. 
The workmanship of the figures was ex- 
quisitely beautiful; but the Ephori saw 
with more pleasure that the pedestals were 
well-sized and solid. When Xanthias had 
drawn the presents from the golden heap, 
he artfully left the tapestry thrown aside, 
so that the rest of the golden plate and 
the ingots could be seen by the visitors. 
Alcander and Atalanta watched their men. 
The quick, eager repeated glances, which the 
Spartans at first cast on the glittering heap, 
and the longing stare, with which they at 
last continued to gaze on it, told plainly 
that the ''accursed greed of gold," the 
'*auri sacra fames," the hungering and 
thirsting after mammon was raging in their 
hearts. The existence of this strange mania, 
of the form of avarice which delights to 
acquire hoards for the mere sake of hoarding 
and not of using them, was nowhere ex- 
emplified more remarkably than it often was 
among the citizens of ancient Sparta. Gold 
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and silver were, in the common sense of the 
word, useless to a Spartan. They made no 
part of the currency of his country. It was 
penal to display or even to possess them in 
any form. The Spartan capitalist could 
only gloat over his hidden treasures in 
danger, in solitude, and in secret. The 
forbidden pleasure, according to the usual 
perversity of human nature, was more in- 
tensely coveted, because it was forbidden. 
Venality was the common vice of Greek 
politicians; and there was more venality 
among the leading men of Lacedsemon, 
than in any other Greek state. Not that 
the taint was universal. No living man 
would in that age have dared to proffer a 
bribe to King Archidamus, or to the heroic 
Brasidas. But these two Ephori, Mene- 
cleidas and Thimbron, were of the type of 
Pausanias and Gylippus. . Atalanta saw 
through them; and rightly judged that 
circumlocution and ceremony were needless. 
Pointing to the gold, she said to Mene- 
cleidas : 
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" AU this and more is yours, if you wiU 
get a peace or a truce made, and if Platsea is 
saved." 

Menecleidas replied by also pointing to the 
heap, and by asking with genuine laoonism, 
" How much ?" 

Atalanta answered, " Five talents ; and it 
can be doubled ; but you must save Plataea." 

" PlatsBa makes an awkward question. 
Corinth and Thebes will have a voice in its 
settlement. Can you buy over some of the 
generals for the year at Corinth, and some of 
the Boeotarchs at Thebes ? " 

" I cannot go to Corinth," said Atalanta ; 
I will go to Thebes, and do all that can be 
done there." 

Alcander interposed : " I will manage 
Corinth. That is an easier matter now that 
Timarchus is out of the way." 

" But,'* said Atalanta to Menecleidas, " Is 
there not danger that while these new jour- 
neys and negotiations are going on, Plataea 
will be taken ? " 

" That will not happen," said Menecleidas. 
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" I can tell you how it has lately been deter- 
mined by us and the Thebans to act about 
FlatsBa. We now do not wish to take it. 
We wish it to come to us by voluntary sur- 
render. Sometime or other this war wiU be 
ended by a peace, or a long truce ; and it is 
a common term of pacification to agree that 
each side shall give back what it has cap- 
tured during the war. We do not mean 
Flataea to be so given back. We are, there- 
fore, not going to make any more real assaults, 
but to trust to the blockade and to famine. 
We expect that those in the town will at last 
be starved into agreeing to give the town 
up, so that we shall acquire it by agreement, 
and not by force. Then we shall both take 
it and keep it.* This cannot happen for 
several months to come. Till then the place 
is safe.'* 

" Is it safe for six months ? " 

** I believe it is. Their stores were large ; 

• This policy was actually followed by the Lacedaemo- 
nians during the last part of the siege of Platsea. — See 
Thtj:cyd. m., 52. 
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the garrison is small ; and Leon, who com- 
mands, is neither coward nor fool." 

" That is sufficient. TVlthin the time I 
hare named, both Theban and Corinthian 
leaders shall be bought over. May we rely 

" Yes ; I do not think that we shall forget 
what we have heard and seen to-day." 

** There will be less chance of your for- 
getting, if those golden tablets of the Goddess 
of Memory that now lie in yonder comer, 
are transferred to yonr possession. Xanthias 
shall bring them to your tent after nightfalL 
You do not want me to stay here longer 
now ? Alcander can arrange with you about 
our safe conduct into Arcadia and back. I 
do not wish to remain there long/' 

" And I," said Alcander, " shall be ready 
to return in a week. I can make the de- 
signs for the shrine, and the artificers can 
work them out." 

" 'Tis well," said the Spartan Thimbron," 
*' but we also may as well for the present 
leave this place. Can Xanthias carry for us 
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these little images of the Goddess, whom 
we are all going to try to restore to Greece ?" 

Xanthias, as requested, carefully folded 
the golden statuettes in his robe, and then 
followed Menecleidas and Thimbron to the 
house which was appointed for the Ephori. 
Xanthias first, before he left Atalanta's tent, 
covered up and secured the remainder of the 
treasure from among which the gifts had 
been taken. 

As soon as Alcander and Atalanta were 
left alone, Alcander said to his companion : 

"Athanas, are you really going into 
Arcadia with me? Do you take any in- 
terest in my new work at the Phigalian 
Temple ?" 

" I will not pretend, Alcander, that I 
accompany you out of zeal for architecture, 
though I reverence and admire your genius, 
and that of your great teachers, Ictinus and 
Pheidias. I have deep need of the aid of 
Apollo the Helper, who is enthroned in 
your glorious temple near Phigalia ; I have 
still deeper need of aid, which I must seek 
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at Fhigalia itself. When we are at the 
temple, I shall leave you for two or three 
days. Do not follow me, or send to me, 
or enquire for me : I will rejoin you within 
the time that I have named. From what I 
heard you say just now to Menecleidas, 
you will then be nearly ready to return 
to Athens. We can go back together — in 
friendship, I trust, though there must be 
some secrets between us. No time should 
be lost in commencing these Corinthian and 
Theban negotiations ; but there must be an 
interval, during which I shall have a long 
voyage to take, in order to fetch the further 
supplier of gold, which will be needed for 
these new campaigns of corruption.'* 

** My friends," said Alcander, " my friends 
of the Peace Party will be ready to con- 
tribute, though not, I fear, to the fall extent 
now needed. You are too lavish with your 
gold, Athanas. You should have tried these 
Lacedsemonians with smaller sums at first." 

" This work of bribery is odious to me ; 
the sooner it is got through the better. 
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and my mode of action is the most effective. 
Do not apply to Nicias, or to any one else, 
for more gold ; I have ample stores of it, 
but they are in a distant region. I suppose 
we may rely on what the Ephori said about 
Platsea being safe for some months to come?" 

** We may rely on it thoroughly. The 
scheme which Menecleidas has revealed, of 
starving the garrison into a surrender, and 
then calling such a surrender a voluntary 
agreement, has all the genuine Spartan 
flavour of cunning and cruelty combined. 
I will get the safe-conducts from these most 
magnanimous Ephori this afternoon. We 
must take leave of our Argive friends this 
evening, and at sunrise to-morrow we will 
be on the march for Arcadia." 

The distance from Phylace to Phigalia, if 
measured in a straight line, is inconsiderable ; 
but the journey was in those days (and 
would be now) one of time and difficulty, 
owing to the nature of the ground through 
which the traveller has to wind his way. 
The first day's marches indeed, through the 
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territory of Tegea, 8»nd over the region where 
Epaminondas in after years founded the city 
of Megalopolis, were comparatively easy ; 
and gave Atalanta full leisure to admire the 
scenery, which still calls forth the enthu- 
siastic praises of tourists. Their road lay 
along the base, and occasionally over the 
lower spurs and valleys of majestic moun- 
tains, thickly clothed with oaks and chest- 
nut-trees, and sparkling with numerous 
fountains and rivulets, that gushed and 
bounded down their rocky sides. The low 
ground to the south was rich with corn- 
fields and meadows, which were threaded 
by fresh streams ; and, near these water- 
courses long rows of plane-trees and oleanders 
threw their shadows. These level spaces 
were studded with frequent knolls of rising 
ground, and with dense groves of the same 
kind of trees that grew along the mountains 
to the north. The villages were numerous ; 
and the peasantry had that appearance of 
health, comfort, good-humour, and manly 
independence, which is more grateful to con- 
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template, than any beauties of inanimate 
nature can be. Guides from Phigalia had 
been sent out to meet and escort Alcander's 
party, who were everywhere received with 
glad hospitality and respectful attention. 
As they proceeded westward, their path 
began to wind higher up along the sides 
of Mount Lycseus, the summit of which 
soars to an elevation of between 4000 and 
5000 feet above the sea. 

As they advanced, their line of march 
was frequently crossed by deep ravines, along 
the rugged sides of which they had to climb 
by zig-zag paths ; and sometimes they were 
obliged to pass the torrent at the bottom by 
rude and imperfect bridges, but more often 
to wade through its shallows from one slab of 
rock to another. In other places their road 
along the mountain side was nothing more 
than a path of from two to three feet wide, 
scarped out of the nearly precipitous rock. 
Sounding waterfalls flashed through the breaks 
in the forest, which scowled in its gloom above 
and below them. At intervals they gained 
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extensive views over the lower country, 
which by its soft and gentle, though noi; 
monotonous beauty, made a striking con- 
trast with the rugged grandeur of the moun- 
tains around them. 

At last, after passing through the long 
gloom of a thickly-wooded valley, they found 
themselves at the foot of a bare rocky slope, 
on the summit of which glittered in the 
evening sun the pale blue roof and columns 
of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, of the 
god that Cometh to the help of suffering and 
overladen humanity.* 

* " Next to the Tegean Temple, Pausanias tells us 
that the temple of ApoUo Epicurius, at Bassee, was the 
most distinguished in the Peloponnesus. It was built 
by Ictinus, the architect of the Athenian Parthenon 
and Propylcea. There are thirty-six columns of the peri- 
style standing, out of forty-two, with some frusta of the 
pilasters. The roof and walls of the cella have fallen, 
and the sculptured frieze — Centaurs and LapithaB, Ama- 
zons and Greeks — ^was covered with the ruins. 

" The scenery all around is bold, varied, and romantic ; 
mountain over mountain, till all is lost in the distant sea 
beyond Oalamata and its plain," — Linton, p. 73. 

"Of the many hundred temples which the Pelopon- 
nesus contained, this is the only one remaining, of which 
the plan and dimensions can still be estimated. . . • 
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The priests gladly welcomed Alcander and 
his party; and Atalanta obtained especial 
deference and attention, by showing to the 
chief priest a private symbol from Diotima, 
and by mentioning that well-known and 
much reverenced name. By Atalanta's 
request a confidential messenger was sent 
early next morning to Fhigalia, with Dio- 
tima's symbol to the heads of the Sacred 
College there, with a message requesting 
that one of the Hierophants would come 
over to Apollo's Temple for an interview 
with Athanas, the friend of the owner of 
the sign. 

Atalanta then joined Alcander, who at 
the first break of day had commenced the 



Pansanias admired the exquisite material of the temple 
— ^its close-graiaed limestone, weather-stained but not 
weather-worn, blending ite pale blue with the red purple 
of a minute lichen, — ^nothing can surpass the rich effect 
thus produced. Many of my readers will remember 
Edward Lear's picture 'of the scene, which was in the 
Boyal Academy Exhibition some years ago — ^broad- 
leaved oaks in the foreground, and far in the distance 
the blue sea and the snow-capped hills." — ^Linton, p. 73. 
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measurements and designs for the new 
works; and who, when Atalanta came np 
to him, was examining the condition of the 
temple itself. He seemed vexed with some- 
thing that he had noticed. He pointed to 
the sculptnred frieze, then high in Pelopon- 
nesian air, but destined after two thousand 
years to be found buried amid the ruins of 
the fallen roof, and afterwards to form part 
of the architectural treasures of a museum 
in the mainland of the Cassiterides.* 

The sculptures on the frieze represented 
the battles between the Centaurs and the 
LapithflB, and those between the Athenians 
and the Amazons. They were favourite 
themes with Greek architects and sculptors ; 
but the representation of them on this 
Arcadian temple was far inferior to the 

* This frieze is now in the British MnsennL It was 
dug out almost entire from among the rains of the roof 
where it had long been lying. Mr. Clarke, in his * Travels 
in the Peloponnesus/ p. 256, has made some just remarks 
on the mendacious malignity with which certain French 
and German eewcms have accused the English of tearing 
down the frieze from the columns that supported it. 
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general style of Greek art in those ages.* 
Alcander pointed to it, and said " See, 
Athanas, how elamsily and how coarsely 
these figures have been carved. This is the 
efiect of trusting these Arcadians to work 
for themselves. We sent the designs and 
measurements over from Athens. I drew 
some of them. I am thoroughly disgusted 
to see what has been done, not after them, 
but with them. I will take care that the 
little cloisters, which I am now going to 
plan, are built properly. Come and look 
at the site, and I will show you the rough 
sketches that I have been making." 

Atalanta willingly accompanied him. She 
had a real fondness and taste for art ; and 
she had acquired from her father much 
knowledge and skill as to practical wbrk- 

* "The workmanship of this frieze is exceedingly 
rude, and would never have been guessed to belong to 
the same period and the same school as the Elgin 
marbles. It may be that it was the work of Phigalian 
artists after drawings sent from Athens." — Clarke's 
Tdopowtiema, p. 256. 
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manship, as well as in theoretical design. 
Some of her comments, and her frequent 
anecdotes respecting Ictinus and Pheidias 
showed plainly to Alcander that his com- 
panion, even if not a professional sculptor 
and architect, must have been long con- 
versant with the best models of art, and 
must have lived in the society of artists 
of the highest order. He listened with a 
half-smile of mingled pleasure and curiosity ; 
but before he was tempted into breaking his 
promise to Chremylus, by trying to find 
out who the so-called Athanas really was, 
Atalanta was checked in an enthusiastic 
account of the Temple at Ephesus, by 
observing that her messenger was coming 
back along the road from Phigalia, accom- 
panied by two old men, whose black and 
strangely-fashioned robes showed them to 
belong to the mystical and dreaded fraternity 
of the Arcadian Eaisers of the Dead, 

The sight of them instantly brought 
graver thoughts back to Atalanta's mind. 
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She left Alcander, after apologizing to him 
for taking up so much of his time in 
listening to the fancies of a mere amateur. 
She then advanced along the mountain road 
to the west to meet the Phigalian priests. 
The interview was a short one. The grim 
and taciturn old men merely told her that 
they were ready to do all in their power, 
as Diotima desired. On hearing that their 
lore in calling up a ghost was needed, they 
conversed apart for a few minutes ; and then 
the elder of them bade Atalanta meet them 
on the evening of the next day at Phigalia, 
in the sacred grove of Zeus Chthonius — 
Jove the Euler over the Eealms below. The 
necessary victims were a black bull, a black 
ram, and a black goat. She was to take 
care that these were in readiness. They 
said that they would themselves make all 
other preparations. She was to fast strictly 
from the time when they were speaking to 
her, till the night of the sacrifice. All the 
next day, from sunrise to the hour of her 
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meeting them in the Phigalian grove was 
to be passed by her in seclusion, and in total 
silence. 

The old men returned to Phigalia. Ata- 
lanta gave the necessary orders to Xanthias 
about procuring the required victims for the 
sacrifice; and she told Alcander that after 
that evening he would not see her for two 
days, — that she would then rejoin him, 
but that she would then wish to remain 
two days more in the Temple of Apollo, 
before beginning their return journey to 
Argus and Athens. Her grave and saddened 
aspect and tone efiectually checked any wish, 
that the sculptor might otherwise have 
indulged in, of renewing their conversation 
of the morning. He replied that he himself 
would be ready for the return-ipaarch on the 
seventh day, but that he should leave most 
of his Attic artificers behind to complete the 
works which he was designing. 

On the following evening, an hour before 
sunset, Atalanta was threading her way 
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alone along the dim and precipitous road 
that wound between the Apollonian temple 
and the abodes of the Evocators. The 
preceding night had been to her one of 
sleeplessness and anxious terror. Want of 
rest and food told on her strength both 
of body and mind, and she made her way- 
over the rugged and difficult ground slowly 
and laboriously. One pass, which she had 
to toil through, contained several objects of 
an appalling character. It was called the 
Pass of Curses. In accordance with a super- 
stitious usage, which still exists among the 
Arcadian peasantry of the neighbourhood, 
men who had received, or who thought that 
they had received dire injuries, used to repair 
to this pass, and raise in it by the road-side 
a heap of stones, pronouncing, as each stone 
was laid, the name of the enemy, and in- 
voking the dread supernatural powers of the 
region to wreak fullest vengeance on that 
enemy in this life and in the next. It was 
customary for every wayfarer, who afterwards 
passed the spot, to add a stone to the Cursing 
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Cairn, and to say aloud, "Cursed be he 
against whom these stones bear witness to 
the infernal powers."* Atalanta shuddered 
at these signs of human malignity promoted 
by superhuman power. She knew the legend 
well, but she raised no stone. She thought 

* " This pass [a pass close to Phigalia] is known by the 
name of ' The Anathema/ from a heap of stones found 
on the roadside, and called by the Greeks * a cfwrse^ The 
following is the manner in which a Romaic peasant 
anathematises his enemy: — Surrounded by his friends 
and his neighbours, he proceeds to some hillock, cross- 
road, or some other public and frequented place ; there, 
imprecating divine vengeance against his unfortunate 
foe, he gathers together a certain number of stones; 
each of his friends and neighbours adds to the mass, 
pronouncing at the same time the dreadful word *Avdd€^, 
yirhich consigns to eternal abhorrence the miserable object 
of the curse, and severs him from the society of his 
townsmen. Every traveller who passes for some time 
afterwards thinks it his duty to augment the heap of 
stones, pronouncing the dire form of execration. These 
anathemas are not unfrequently seen in Greece; they 
are generally formed on public occasions ; such a one, I 
am told, is seen somewhere near Athens ; it was erected 
against an individual who betrayed his fellow-citizens 
to their common adversaries — ^the Turks." (Laurent's 
* Classical Tour.') Mr. Linton, from whose book I have 
taken this extract, adds: "Several of these piles of 
stones were pointed out to the writer during his tour in 
Greece as Anathemas." 
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to herself, " May mine be the nature of An- 
tigone, to share in sympathies of love, but 
not of hate,* even if that nature leads me to 
a doom as dreadful as that of Antigone." 

On emerging from this pass, Atalanta 
found herself in a more open, but deep and 
romantic valley, below the town of Phi- 
galia.. The little river Neda, hurried and 
agitated with its descent down the rocks, 
here widened to some slight extent, as it 
reached and traversed a small grassy plain 
in the centre of the vale. At one end of this 
valley, on the side of the stream opposite 
that on which Atalanta had entered, there 
stood a cluster of dark, ancient oaks, sacred 
to the infernal Jove ; and beneath their 
broad dense foliage she saw a group of black- 
robed priests, whom she knew to be the 
Arcadian Eaisers of the Dead. The sacri- 

* See the line in the * Antigone ' of Sophocles — a single 
line containing whole volumes of poetry — ^where the 
heroine, on being questioned why, inasmuch as she loved 
her brother Eteocles so dearly, she did not sympathise 
with him in his hate for Polynices, replies : 
Ovrot trvvixQ^iv oXXa (rv^i^iCktlv eKfwp. 
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ficial victims were tied to one of the roots of 
the largest and most ancient oak ; and deep 
trenches had been dug near, into which the 
blood was to flow, and soak down to the 
spirits in the realms below. Atalanta was 
about to cross the shallow stream, when the 
chief priest by a gesture commanded her to 
halt. He then in a hollow and solemn voice 
addressed her : " Oh, unknown stranger, 
sent hither by our sacred sister Diotima, 
pause yet a moment, and commune with 
thyself, before thou take the irrevocable step 
across this running stream ! Hast thou 
firmness to look upon what thou askest to 
appear ? Thou seekest to behold with mortal 
eyes that which has put off mortality. 
Moreover, if the spirit, which at thy behest 
we summon, obeys the summons, we know 
not what other spirits may not appear un- 
called for — what terrific phantoms may not 
float up around us from the once-opened 
portals of the abyss. Hast thou the heart 
and the head to look on such things and 
such beings, and to live, — to live as thou now 
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livest, and not as a blighted and brain-seared 
maniac ? If thou doubtest thyself, retire while 
it is yet time. After the stream is crossed, 
it will be too late to tremble and repent." 

Atalanta replied, in a low, distinct voice 
"I am fully prepared/' and at once she 
crossed the stream. The priest placed in 
her hands a small cake and a cruse of water. 
He said to her, "Thou must require food 
and drink after thy fast ; and thou hast need 
of all thy strength for what is to come. 
Eat this sacred cake. It is brought from 
the shrine of the black Demeter, at Eira, 
a few miles away from us. The water 
in this cruse was drawn at sunrise this 
morning from Lake Pheneos. If drunk now 
at sunset, before the last rays of light have 
vanished, it gives ApoUinarian aid and 
vigour to the frame ; if drunk after the Sun- 
God has left the sky, it is deadly poison.* 

* Ovid makes Fjthagoras speak tlius respecting the 
waters of Lake Pheneos : 

Est locus ArcadisB (Pheneon dixere priores) 
Ambiguis suspectus aquis : quas nocte timeto ; 
Nocte nocent potse. Sine noxS. luce bibuntur. 
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Now that thou hast strengthened the bodily 
frame, seek to invigorate both mind and 
body by a brief sleep under this sacred oak. 
It is not yet the hour when we can expect 
the spirits to rise to our adjurations. I will 
wake thee at the fitting moment; mean- 
while, sleep thou, while I and my brethen 
make all ready for the sacrifice." 

As he spoke, he led Atalanta to the mossy 

roots of the great tree. The cake had 

contained some soporific medicament, and 

Atalanta felt a dreamy languor steal over 

her, that made her almost mechanically obey 

the order to lie down and sleep. When 

she awoke, two of the priests were pouring 

on her hands lustral water, that had been 

brought from the river Stjrx. The three 

victims had been slain, and their blood was 

smoking in the trenches before her. The 

priests, with the palms of their outstretched 

hands turned downwards, were leaning over 

the reeking trenches, and eagerly screaming 

out formulas of adjuration and exorcism; 

but they were formulas taught by Etruscan 
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soothsayers, and Atalanta could not divine 
the words which she heard. On looking 
round, she saw that the moon had hid herself 
behind clouds, and that thick vapours were 
gathering fast over the wooded rocks, that 
formed an amphitheatre round them. The 
filmy mists, now descending, now floating 
upwards, now shifting from side to side, 
-assumed or revealed a thousand shapes, some 
grotesque, some terrible, all wild, unearthly, 
and appalling. The priests saw them, and 
shouted aloud, *' Behold the Ghosts ! Behold 
the denizens of Erebus ! Speak, mortal 
stranger, speak boldly, and call on the name 
of him or her, whom thou desirest to 
behold." 

Atalanta called out : " Timarchus — Eise I 
Appear !" 

A low, mocking laugh from the opposite 
side of the cliffs instantly answered her ; 
and there stood forth on high, amid a sudden 
gleam of the fitful moonlight the very 
image of Timarchus himself, leaning down, 
and looking on her with fiendish glee, as she 
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ly tbe direr name of Demogorgon : — if thoa 
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bear ntiered: — I adjure thee, I command 
ih^s iff cjtsme ihj glanders against me before 
tb^ Vnrutn* judgment seat ! I bid thee de- 
part hmu'Jt to thy appointed place of punish- 
mtmi; and I bid thee to torment me no 
ftumt f" 

A fearfully distinct voice replied 
** Atalanttt! I will haunt thee by night and 
by ihy, Go hence to disappointment and 
fiharrie,'~io an agonised and useless death !" 
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Atalanta heard no more, but dropped 
senseless. 

When she fully recovered, it was broad 
daylight, and the rocks glittered bright and 
bare in the morning sun. The priests were 
watching anxiously near her. Their coun- 
tenances were full of haggard terror, and 
they spoke to each other in earnest whispers. 
They placed food before Atalanta, but re- 
fused to partake of it with her. The chief 
priest then addressed her : 

" Unhappy stranger, depart at once from 
our precincts I We have at other times 
witnessed revelations from the dead, but 
never aught like this before. The Spirit's 
words will be fulfilled/' 

Atalanta replied : " I depart, to commend 
myself to heavenly powers, in whom I yet 
have trust. Fare ye well, ye ministers of 
darkness and of doom T* * 

* There is a description of this very locality in 
Linton's * Travels in Greece ' which may explain how a 
belief in apparitions of the dead, and in other super- 
natural phantasms, has often grown up and become 
prevalent in wild and mountainous countries in conse- 
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» 
Atalanta succeeded, by the help of some 

of the peasantry, in rejoining Alcander's 



quence of the frequent atmospheric phenomena produced 
by mist, by air-currents, by water-courses, dense foliage, 
and sudden variations of temperature. Mr. Linton and 
his party halted under the forest trees immediately 
before Faulitza, as the ancient Fhigalia is now called. 
They bivouacked there, and Mr. Linton thus describes 
the display of " atmospheric vagary " which he then and 
there witnessed : — " The day having been very hot, the 
mists began to congregate around the summits of the 
wooded rocks, some seven or eight hundred feet above 
the secluded valley, gradually assuming various grotesque 
combinations, ascending, descending, and moving to the 
right and to the left, as if they had been worked by some 
hidden machinery for the amusement of the bystanders. 
Bocks and filmy clouds assumed the same ghostly ap- 
pearance, and seemed to change places with the greatest 
alacrity, but with the most perfect stillness, while the 
starry vault above afforded just light enough to display 
their evolutions to the wandering eyes of the spectators. 
After this mute phantasmagoria had lasted a full hour, 
uprose 

* The moon. 

Full orb'd, and breaking through the scatter'd clouds, 

Show*d her broad visage,' — Thomson. ' 

when the fleecy vapours rapidly vanished." 

Linton's Greece, p. 73. 

We may be sure that if such a scene had been beheld 
by a man, who had gone to the place with a firm belief 
in the reality of Supernatural Apparitions, with a per- 
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party at the temple, but several days passed 
away before she was able to travel. She 
passed the interval almost entirely in the 
Temple of Apollo ; and was earnest and con- 
stant in her prayers that the bright and 
beneficent Deity, who had aided a nation in 
their sore distress, and who had driven from 
them the Evil Spirit of the Plague, would 
now extend his merciful aid to her, and 
drive from her the malevolent Spirit by 
which she was afflicted. The Ghost of Ti- 
marchus did not reappear, or seem to re- 
appear to her, as it had threatened to do. 
Atalanta ascribed this deliverance to the 
protecting influence of Apollo ; and this 
sign of the power of Heaven made her some- 
times hope that the Evil Spirit's other pro- 
phecies of ill to her might not be realised. 
Still, the emphatic words remained burned 



suasion tliat the spot was haunted, with an earnest desire 
and expectation that apparitions would arise then and 
there, and with his nervous system highly excited by 
wild rites and incantations, he would afterwards have 
told a ghost-story in picturesque detail, and in full con- 
viction of the truth of his own narrative. 
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in upon ber brain, and she remembered 
Diotima's solemn declaration that snob pre- 
dictions by tbe dead of tbe fate of those 
who raised the dead, were always realized. 

Alcander saw and compassionated her 
sufferings, though he did not know the 
cause. He proposed that they should travel 
by very slow and easy marches back to 
Nauplia; and when Atalanta expressed a 
desire to go a little way round through 
Arcadia by way of Helissa, he readily as- 
sented, though he gently remonstrated with 
her for incurring unnecessary fatigue. 

Atalanta said to him : " It is through no 
idle or selfish fancy, Alcander, that I wish 
to pass through Helissa ; but it is to fulfil 
a promise made by me to a poor youth of 
that place on his death-bed. I saw him 
mortally wounded in a skirmish, which, but 
for me, never would have been fought : 
Helissa was his birthplace : there is a death- 
bed wish of his to be performed there." 

Alcander readily gave directions for this 
slight variation of their route. When they 
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arrived at Helissa Atalanta found without 
diflBiculty the homestead of Thymsetas. The 
owner was at home, a withered, elderly, but 
hale and active man, with a narrow brow 
and thin lips, that denoted habitual sus- 
picion and meanness. On seeing a traveller 
coming towards his house, he hurried down 
to meet him in the road, lest he should be 
put to the expense of unavoidable hospitality 
if the stranger came under his roof. 

Atalanta asked his name, and on hearing 
it said, " I am sorry, oh Thymsetas, to be 
the bearer of evil tidings respecting your 
nephew Komatas/' 

The old man answered testily : " I hope 
he has not sent to me for money ?" 

" Tou will receive no such messages from 
him," said Atalanta ; ** nor indeed any mes- 
sages of any kind. He is with those whose 
toils are ended. He was wounded in action 
near Platsea; but he was borne aHve into 
the Athenian fortress at (Enoe, where he 
died, and I have ascertained that he received 
honourable funeral rites there." 
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" What lias become of his armour ?*' said 
the old miser. 

" Tou must ask that question of Callias, 
the commandant at (Enoe. I have come 
here in consequence of a wish, which your 
nephew expressed just before he died, that 
I would bring away from here a favourite 
bid deer-hound, which he left behind him 
when he took service in this year's cam- 
paign. Tou know, probably, the dog that 
he meant ?" 

" Tes, I know it well enough — a greyish- 
white dog, Lampon. It was a useless, stupid 
brute ; and it sulked when the lad had gone 
away, and died in a month or two. Was 
any pay due to Komatas when he was killed ? 
Could you get it from his commanding- 
officer ? I am his uncle, and have the best 
right to it." 

" I am not likely to see Platsea again ; and 
I would do nothing for such as you are. I 
now leave you, ancient churl ; and may the 
earth over your urn be hard and heavy, as 
your own heart !" 
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With this expression of indignant feeling 
Atalanta walked away. She thought to 
herself, as she returned to Alcander's halting- 
place : " Perhaps the early death of Komatas 
was a blessing to him. Nothing seems to 
have loved him but his dog ; and the poor 
boy was spared the sorrow of knowing that 
his dumb friend pined to death in its 
master's absence. Yet I wish that the 
javelin, which I vainly drew from that 
young soldier's body, had found another 
mark, and had been driven as deeply into 
my own." 

They retraced their way from Helissa to 
Tegea, and thence journeyed back to Argos 
and Nauplia. From the latter place they 
took a passage in an Attic ship back to 
Peiraeus, and returned to Athens without 
misadventure. 

Atalanta eagerly sought for Diotima ; but 
she found that the prophetess was on a far 
journey to Dodona, and was not likely to be 
again in Athens for many months, if at all. 
Atalanta therefore told to none what had 
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taken place at Phigalia; but she and 
Alcander fhlly reported to Chremylns the 
whole of the n^otiations with the Argives, 
and with the Spartan Ephori. Chremylns, 
through Xanthias, commnnicated to Cleon 
as much of this as he thought desirable for 
Cleon to be acquainted with. Both the old 
banker and the demagogue considered that 
the advice of securing influence at Corinth 
and Thebes ought to be followed ; and they 
both believed that Flataea was in no risk 
of falling for several months. Chremylns, 
like Alcander, gently chid Atalanta for being 
so lavish with her gold ; and he warned her 
that she had now exhausted more than half 
of the once ample fortune which had been 
deposited with him. Atalanta replied that 
the buried treasures near Sinope, which she, 
and she alone knew how to find, would 
more than replace all that had been ex- 
pended ; and she grudged gold as little as 
life for Leon's sake. The year was now far 
advanced; and a voyage to the Euxine at 
this season was a perilous^ undertaking \ but 
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Atalanta knew no fear ; and Diphilus, on 
being consulted, readily undertook the com- 
mand, and the preparation of the expedition. 
He had been accustomed to wintry as well 
as to summer seas : he had been thrice up 
the Euxine ; and knew how to deal with the 
tribes on the coast, as well as with the waves 
of the sea. By his advice, a vessel of 
Tyrrhenian build was purchased; which 
had lately been captured in Sicilian waters 
and brought to the Peirseus by the Athenian 
squadron, that had just returned jfrom a 
cruise in the far west. The Tuscans, who 
manned her when she was taken, pretended 
to be merchants, but were in reality pirates ; 
and they had committed heavy depredations 
on the commerce of the Greek towns in 
Sicily and lower Italy, 

She was admirably built for such a voyage 
as Diphilus and Atalanta were now about 
to make. Being far less crank and lengthy 
than the war-galleys, she could keep the sea 
in much rougher weather than they could 
live through; and her superior stowage 
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made it easy for her crew to remain on 
board for weeks together, instead of landing 
every evening to take their meals and sleep 
ashore, as was customary with the men-of- 
wars-men. At the same time, she was 
mnch less round and unwieldy, than the 
ordinary merchant - ships ; and she could 
out-sail them with ease, either on a wind or 
in running free. Instead of the single large 
mast, which commercial vessels commonly 
carried, she had two smaller masts, each carry- 
ing a top-sail ; and she could make way in 
a calm, or against a moderate head-wind, by 
the use of her twenty sweeps, or long oars, 
each worked by two, or by three men. She 
was bought by Chremylus for the ostensible 
purpose of fetching a cargo of com and 
hides rapidly from the Euxine. Atalanta 
named her the Epicuria, partly in sign that 
her mission was to be one of help and 
rescue ; partly in remembrance of the temple 
near Phigalia, where Atalanta's devotions 
had already gained for her some alleviation 
of affliction. 
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The fitting up of the Epicuria, took some 
time ; and a still longer time was consumed 
in providing her with an efficient and trust- 
worthy crew. Diphilus warned Atalanta 
that there was deep need of care in selecting 
their men. 

" No common fine-weather sailors will do 
for this work," he said. "And we must 
have bold and ready fellows, who will fight 
well against savages or any one else, if we 
are driven for a time on some of the wild 
coasts of these seas. I could find in PeiraBus 
such a crew easily enough, if nothing else 
was wanted; but half the rough-and-ready 
fellows of that stamp would be ready also 
to cut our throats, and make off with the 
gold, as soon as we had shipped it. I must 
pick my men well ; and it will be best to 
have them of different races and languages. 
There is then not so much fear of combina- 
tion and mutiny. We will buy back some 
of her old crew, who were brought in here 
with her, and were sold as slaves. These 
Tyrrhenians are first-rate seamen ; and they 

VOL. II. H 
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do not mind being out of sight of land for 
a week or two. So are the Punic sailors. 
There is a large ship from Carthage now in 
the harbour ; I know her chief boatswain. 
He and I saw some queer work together 
some years ago a little way up the Nile. I 
will bribe him to come to us with a dozen 
or so of his best hands. There are a few 
countrymen of my own here, whom I can 
trust thoroughly. From sixty to seventy 
hands must be our complement." 

The sixty mariners, such as Diphilus 
described, were at last secured ; and Chremy- 
lus bound himself to pay each of them, 
over and above high wages, a large sum of 
bounty money, on the safe return of The 
Epicuria to the Peiraeus. 

At last the good ship, with her very 
mixed crew, put to sea. She took out a 
cargo of pottery, for the sake of appearance. 
As Diphilus remarked, "A few pots and 
pans can be made to look bulky, and they 
are quickly tossed overboard if we want to 
lighten the ship for action, or for a chase." 
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Lest she should be captured in the East, as 
she had been in the West, Chremylus, by 
the aid of some of his friends among the 
statesmen of the Peace-Party, obtained from 
the War Office at Athens special orders to all 
commanders of Athenian fleets and cruisers 
not to molest or hinder The Epicuria. 

Atalanta had grieved bitterly over the 
delays in the expedition ; but it would have 
been well for her if these delays had been 
prolonged yet a little more. 

Within two months after Atalanta sailed 
away for the Euxine, Leon entered Athens. 
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W« M\uni now revert to the interior of the 
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little city of Platsea, and to the afternoon 
of the day, when the Peloponnesians made 
their final unsuccessful assault. When Leon 
was rescued by Grantor and his comrades, he 
partly recovered consciousness, as they bore 
him away, and he tried eagerly to make his 
men understand that the Athenian soldier, 
who had fallen near him, was to be instantly 
sought for and carried to a place of safety. He 
sometimes called out the name of Atalanta, 
sometimes that of lophon. Amid the con- 
fusion caused by the fire, and the struggle 
with the enemy, his men heard and heeded 
him imperfectly ; and they replied by general 
assurances that all was right, and that his 
commands were attended to. Afterwards, 
when a little degree of order was restored, 
and the present safety of the town was 
assured, Grantor came to Leon, and plunged 
him into the wildest misery, by telling him 
that lophon had been crushed to death 
beneath the ruins of some of the buildings, 
which had come to the ground just after the 
retreat of the Gorinthian column. Grantor 
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Mm^ WM beaten in, and the da^ weie 
Woken bj a hearj beam that had faDoi on 
it. The ufaield ako was cracked and battered 
}fy the rainii« Some of the Corinthians had 
been killed bjr Grantor's party at this place ; 
and the remains of the bodies were found 
ill one crashed and charred mass, beneath 
i^rootildering timber, and red hot bricks and 
ntfrnm. It was impossible to identify any 
fr^atnre or any limb. The Athenian and 
llaiiean soldiers naturally thought that 
Tophon's body had been lying close to the 
bodies of the enemies, when the burning 
building fell on them ; and that aU, which 
the fire had not consumed of the corpse of 
their gcnorars cousin, was contained in the 
heap of mangled and defaced fragments 
of humanity, which they uncovered. The 
most honourable burial was given to those 
remains ; and Leon placed in an inner 
chamber of his house the helmet and shield, 
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which Atalanta had worn when she saved 
him. For a long time he knelt before these 
night and morning in fond idolatry, and 
with passionate invocations to the spirit of 
her, who had given her life for his. Grantor, 
who in the first paroxysms of his general's 
grief had feared for his reason, prudently sent 
for Lysis, who thenceforth became Leon's 
constant attendant and companion. Lysis 
more than suspected who it was, that had 
really fallen in the armour of lophon. His 
own enduring sorrow for a similar loss, his 
gentle gravity, his refined taste and high 
literary acquirements, his affectionate self- 
denying devotion to his friend, and his un- 
doubted personal courage and energy in 
action made him the best possible supporter, 
that Leon could have found in such afflic- 
tion. They soon were like brothers in mutual 
tenderness and mutual esteem. Neither of 
them ever mentioned the names of those 
whom they had lost, — neither of them ever 
spoke directly of his own or of the other's 
bereavement; but they loved to talk solemnly 
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and sadly of the probable state of departed 
spirits, and of the prospects of their recog- 
nising and rejoining each other in another 
world. The far more poetic temperament, 
and the greater literary cultivation, which 
Lysis possessed, made Leon the principal 
listener in these dialogues. On the other 
hand, the superior practical ability and ex- 
perience of Leon as a soldier and a states- 
man, gave him the lead, when they talked, as 
was sometimes the case, of the siege, of the 
war, and of the general conflict of parties in 
Greece. The society of Leon was in this 
respect beneficial to Lysis. Though always 
ready and brave in the hour of battle. Lysis 
had hitherto slighted and sneered at soldier- 
ship ; and he was in turn slighted and 
sneered at among soldiers, as an ineffective 
visionary. Now he began to take more and 
more interest in what he at first had thought 
the mere preliminaries of battle, in the policy 
and the strategy, which determine whether 
battles shall be fought or not, and, if fought, 
how they shall be fought. Leon saw with 
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pleasure his growing aptitude for command, 
and gave him speedy promotion. Lysis 
became Leon's right hand in some of the 
bold operations that followed, as he was also 
his best adviser and prompter in maturing 
the plans and precautions, by means of which 
those operations were rendered practicable 
and successful. 

The first feelings among the garrison after 
their escape from the fire and the assault, 
were joy and unbounded good-humour. The 
damaged parts of the walls and gates were 
zealously restored ; the wells were cleared 
out and deepened : new wells were dug, and 
water-tanks were prepared. Buckets were 
made; axes and crowbars were told and 
stored; and a special fire-brigade was or- 
ganised, so that any new conflagration 
should be speedily got under, or its progress 
checked by pulling down buildings in the 
line of fire. But the enemy gave them no 
trouble. Not a torch was thrown, scarcely 
an arrow or dart was shot into the town. 
Half the besieging army, and nearly all the 
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camp-followers seemed turned into diggers, 
or into bricklayers-labourers. The other 
half of the Peloponnesian soldiery, kept vigi- 
lant watch, in order to repel any attack from 
the town upon the working parties. Their 
first operation was to widen and deepen their 
inner ditch round the city ; and the earth 
dug out of this was carried to the rear, and 
made into bricks. The depth and width of 
the outer ditch were then similarly increased, 
and a fresh supply of brick earth was ob- 
tained and employed. In the space between 
the two ditches a double wall was built of 
the height of about fifteen feet : the interval 
between the two lines of walls being about 
eleven feet. This interval was roofed over ; 
and battlements were raised along the roof, 
both on the side facing towards the town, 
and on the side facing towards the open 
country. At every tenth battlement a 
square turret was raised on the roof, and 
was built right across the roof ; with its sides 
flush with the lines of wall, so as to allow 
no passage along the top of the roof of the 
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walls outside the turret. But the lower part 
of the turret within spanned the breadth 
of the wall with an open archway, so that 
there was free passage all round the top of 
the walls, under and through the turrets. 
The whole looked like one hard, compact 
turreted waU, formed right round the city. 
The roofed-over space between the walls 
gave good barrack-accommodation to the 
blockading force ; and strong parties of ob- 
servation could be set in the upper portions 
of the turrets. The work was long and 
tedious ; and would have been very costly, 
had it not been for the great force at the 
command of the besieging generals. The 
Thebans undertook to man one half of 
the lines : the Peloponnesians supplied de- 
tachments enough for the watch and ward 
of the other portions. The rest of their 
great host then marched away. The force 
left in the lines was itself a strong army, 
and such as no sally from the town or expe- 
dition from Athens could be expected to 
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overpower, especially when the trenches and 
the walls were completed. 

Those in the town at first made them- 
selves merry with watching the toils of the 
besiegers, and the not nn&equent blunders, 
which their engineers made in the early part 
of the works. Bat as days and weeks passed 
on, and the works grew more and more in 
height and in compactness, the besieged felt 
little inclination to jest at the spectacle. 
There was a grim determination in the way 
in which the Boeotians and Peloponnesians 
laboured; there was a hugeness about the 
scale on which the work was planned; 
there was an evident consciousness that the 
blockade would be a long business ; there was 
a fullness of preparation for the protection, 
and even for the comfort of the blockading 
soldiers during a long period, that augured 
ill for the ultimate fate of those within the 
town. Leon led several sorties against the 
besiegers, which, in the early part of their 
operations, caused them much loss and delay. 
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But when the ditch towards the town was 
made deep and wide all round, and when 
the walls and towers had obtained some 
consistency, these sorties frequently caused 
as much loss of life to the garrison, as to 
those whom they attacked. Surprises were 
at first impracticable. Spartan discipline was 
perfect ; and Boeotian hatred was vigilant. 
As Lysis and Leon were re-entering the 
town after a vain assault of this kind upon 
the besiegers, and after leaving five of their 
^ „e/de;d in th« ditoL, U ^d to 
his general, ** Leon, what is your object in 
making these sallies ? Do you want to get 
yourself killed ? If so, I am quite ready to 
accompany you; but we had better charge 
by ourselves. It is a mere waste of our 
men's lives to lead them into that pit, and 
against that mountain-chain of wall." 

Leon replied, " I fear that you are right. 
We must henceforth sit cooped within the 
town. But our sallies, all except the two 
or three last, did some good ; they kept up 
a little excitement among our men. It will 
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be dull enough in future — a war of teeth, 
not of spears and swords. I suppose our 
country has a right to our lives ; and for her 
sake we must economise them. As far as I 
am myself concerned, I would gladly fling 
life away, without further suffering or 
trouble." 

After this, there was no more fighting, 
and time passed slowly and heavily in 
Plataea. A man might walk all round 
the walls of the little town in twenty 
minutes ; and the very sight of its idle, 
empty streets and squares grew monoto- 
nously dismal. Autumn was passing into 
winter, and the stores of provisions were 
becoming visibly less. There was no other 
change of any kind. The commissariat 
officers spoke to Leon about the propriety of 
putting the garrison on half-rations. Having 
heard them patiently, Leon replied by ordering 
the men an extra allowance of meat and wine 
for the next five days. *' By the end of that 
time," he said, " there will not be too many 
mouths for the food in Plataea." The officers 
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heard him with surprise, and withdrew. 
Lysis, who, as usual, had been with Leon,, 
listened to his general with wonder. Leon 
saw the expression of his friend's face, and 
said, " Lysis, let us go round the wall to- 
gether at the last watch to-night. You 
will then understand me better." 

The night was wet and gusty ; and there 
was every reason to expect, from the atmo- 
spheric appearances, and from the season, 
that such would be the character of the 
weather for some time to come. Lysis 
joined Leon about three hours after mid- 
night. They walked slowly round the top 
of the city wall together. The moon was 
young, and about to set early ; but it gave 
occasional light enough for Leon and Lysis 
to be able to observe the besiegers' lines, 
which were little nlore than a bow-shot's 
distance from the town. Leon Said to his 
companion, " Do you notice, Lysis, that their 
sentinels are all collected in the turrets, 
instead of watching along the top of their 
roofed walls ? This has of late been their 
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habit on cold and wet nights; and it is 
a habit, which they will be sure to keep 
to, as the weather gets worse. Do you 
not think, Lysis, that you and I could 
manage to creep from the town^ and reach 
their walls midway between two turrets, 
without any of the sentries in the turrets 
challenging us ? " 

** I think it quite possible. But when we 
were there, what harm to them, or what good 
to ourselves could we do ? " 

** Not much, if we were alone ; but if we 
had a hundred or two of our comrades with 
us at the foot of their wall with scaling- 
ladders ready, we might make our way over 
their double wall, and some, at least, of us 
might escape. I mean to try it. But I shall 
not order the garrison, or any part of it on 
this as a matter of duty. Such an enterprise 
must be done by volunteers. Will you make 

'^ Leon, I would follow you to the death. 
But this, I believe, will be following you 
away from death. I had not thought of this 
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before, but it all flashes on me now. If all the 
garrison should volunteer, we will break out in 
more than one body. If some remain behind, 
they can help those, who make the attempt, 
by a false attack on the enemy's lines in 
another place. Some of us will, no doubt, 
be killed in the attempt : probably most of 
us will fall : but some may get clear through, 
and gain the mountains before daylight. 
Let me be at your side, Leon. If you call 
an Assembly, and put your scheme to the 
vote, let me second it." 

" I shall be glad of your aid, Lysis, both 
in council and in the field. A general 
meeting of the garrison will be called at 
daybreak. The Plata^an general, Eupom- 
pidas, is in the secret, and agrees with 
me: so does Theaenetus the Prophet; and 
whether Theaenetus knows much or little 
about the other world, there is no braver 
man in this; nor have we his equal in 
swaying the opinions and in animating the 
courage of our soldiers. Now, good night, 

VOL. II. I 
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oh best of my living fiiends ! You will be 
at parade in the morning, and will then hear 
the summons to the public meeting." 

On the following morning, at the con- 
clusion of the customary parade, and before 
the men had left the market-place for their 
respective posts and quarters, the chief herald 
stood forward, and, in a loud voice, called on 
the men of Platsea and the men of Athens 
to assemble, and to deliberate on matters of 
great public importance, which those in office 
were about to bring before them. The Pla- 
taeans stared at each other, wondering what 
this might mean, and half afraid that they 
were about to hear a proposal to capitulate. 
They knew that their Athenian comrades 
might possibly get terms made, by which 
their lives ^ would be spared ; but that 
Plataean Democrats, even if not at once 
massacred by their, arch-enemies, the The- 
bans, would be handed over to the dominion 
of the rancorous refugees, the Plataean 
aristocrats in the besieging army, to be 
plundered, outraged, and executed at leisure. 
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The Athenians present heard that there 
was to be a regular debate, with as much 
pleasure as if they were invited to a dramatic 
festival. With their national aptitude for 
public deliberations, they quickly set up a 
platform for the speakers, and a raised seat 
for the president, and then they grouped 
themselves and their Platsean companions 
round the market-place in such a manner 
that all could see and hear, and that all 
could be seen by the President, if a vote were 
to be taken by show of hands. All the men 
in the city were there, except the sick and 
wounded, and the sentries, who could not be 
spared from the walls. It was expected that 
Leon, as commanding officer, would preside, 
but he designed to take the chief part in the 
debate ; and, at his suggestion, an aged and 
highly respected Plataean, named Theages, 
assumed the place of President.- The herald 
then made the usual proclamation for silence, 
and for abstinence from aught that could 
create an ill omen. Then the prophet-priest, 
Theaenetus, stood forward, and prayed that 
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the gods and goddesses, especially Jove, who 
ruled over Plataea, and Pallas Athene, the 
tatelarj goddess of Athens, would turn the 
issue of their deliberations to work well for 
all present, and for the Commonwealth of 
Athens and Platasa. Then, at an approving 
gesture from the president, Leon stood for- 
ward and spoke, 

** Men of Athens, and men of Plataea, my 
friends and fellow-citizens, my trusty and 
approved good comrades in peril and in en- 
durance, I have not sought to have this 
Assembly convened, because I doubted your 
ready performance as soldiers of any order 
that I might give as general. You have 
taught me your worth in matters of war too 
well for me to wrong you by such surmises. 
It is on account of your worth as reasoning 
men, as well as fighting men, that I have 
asked for us all to meet in full, and free, and 
equal deliberation. I know, too, that both 
by disposition and by national training you 
are men to put an enterprise in act all the 
more fiercely, and the more resolutely, be- 
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cause, before you determined on it, you had 
considered it in all its bearings most search- 
ingly and most thoughtfully. You know 
the strait that we are in. The enemy will 
not try to fight his way in here, and he wiU 
not fight us fairly when we go out against 
him. These streets and walls do not grow 
any corn or herbs. When what lies in our 
magazines is all eaten, we must starve or 
surrender. Does any one suggest, ' Let us 
ask to surrender on terms before we come to 
such extremity ' ? I answer that the enemies 
are not likely to spare the lives of any of us. 
They certainly will not spare the lives of us 
all. And be assured, oh men of Platsea, 
that neither I nor any one else in command 
here will ever share in any negotiation, by 
which one part of the garrison might be 
favoured at the expense of the rest. We are 
all equal here as to the chances of life and 
death. What are those chances ? Formid- 
able, but not desperate. The enemies have 
walled us in. Their works are marvellously 
strong. Their trust in their strong works 
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seems well founded ; but out of that trust we 
will pluck their overthrow aud our own 
safety. They now keep worse watch than 
they kept when their works were weaker. 
By a sudden, well-prepared, well- sustained 
movement in darkness we may reach the foot 
of their wall unperceived ; we may then scale 
it, and some of us may escape across it, 
before they collect in force enough to crush 
us. Many, no doubt, of us will be killed in 
the attempt. What of that? Is it not 
better for a brave man to fall in action, and 
to pass away in the full bloom of his 
faculties, than to He here, till the strength 
of both mind and body is hunger-bitten, 
and at last to be trampled on, and to be 
butchered in cold blood, amid the mocks 
and jeers, and under the gloating gaze of our 
most hated enemies? Though I wish you 
to understand the full risk of the measure I 
propose, and though I state fully my belief 
that many of us will fall in the attempt, I tell 
you with equal confidence my belief that 
still more of us will by these means escape. 
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for life, for liberty, for revenge. If we do 
not make this attempt, we must all perish. 
You have what I advise, and what I am 
ready to lead in. President, I request you 
to read the decree to the assembly." 

As Leon retired from the front of the 
platform, he handed a written resolution to 
the President, who read it to the assembly 
as follows : 

"It is decreed by the Platseans and 
Athenians now in Platsea that at fitting 
time, and under our general's orders, we 
leave the city, and force our way through 
the besiegers' lines." 

The Platsean officer Eupompidas then 
came forward. His high character for pa- 
triotism and for military skill gave more 
effect than his powers of oratory to his sup- 
port of the resolution. He congratulated his 
countrymen on the loyalty of their Athenian 
comrades to them, and on their having such 
a leader as Leon. He told them not to be 
disheartened at leaving their native city for 
a time ; they might hope for a joyous return 
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to it, as their ancestors had returned after 
their temporary abandonment of it in the time 
of the Persian invasion. Then Lysis rose ; 
and ponred forth an impassioned and eloquent 
harangue on contempt of death, on the glory 
of the brave and free, and on the joyous 
prospect of again treading the sacred soil of 
Athens, and (better still) of again treading 
the deck of the Athenian war-galley, with 
the ocean waves in their multitudinous unity 
laughing a welcome to spirits as unfettered 
as themselves. Finally, the prophet Theae- 
netus stood forward, and assured his hearers 
that Heaven's blessing would be upon their 
enterprise. " Last week," he said, " I sought 
by earnest prayer from the gods above a 
sign for our guidance — an omen of our fate. 
You saw the shower of meteors that crossed 
the sky from the zenith towards the south- 
oast ? That was the answer of the Olympian 
deities to my prayer. Some of the lights 
grew pale, and expired before they had 
darted lar \ others flashed hence over beyond 
Cithajron. There lies our path. Our charge 
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must be swift and silent, our courage must 
be fiery as the meteors whose track we 
foUow." 

The excitement of the audience was now 
wound up to the highest pitch. Leon 
whispered to the President to call for no 
more speakers, but at once to put the reso- 
lution to the vote. The proposed decree 
was accordingly read again, and a show of 
hands called for. Every hand was held up 
in its favour, and the Assembly wa§ then 
formally dissolved, Leon having added by it 
greatly to his popularity and influence with 
all classes of the garrison, and having made 
sure of their cheerful and intelligent co- 
operation in the numerous preliminary ar- 
rangements, which the enterprise required. 

The first matter was to prepare scaling- 
ladders to mount the enemy's wall with. It 
was important that these should be exactly 
of the necessary length, and no more ; inas- 
much as their cumbersomeness increased 
with their length ; and the risk of confusion 
and noise among the ladder-bearers was 
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thereby greatly augmented. It was all- 
important for the success of the enterprise 
that the van of the sallying force should 
reach the foot of the besiegers' wall unper- 
ceived. The chiefs of the garrison never 
expected that any large number of their men 
would surmount the hostile lines before an 
alarm could be given. What they hoped to 
effect was, that their ladder-bearers should 
pass out from the city gates, and should cross 
the intervening ground, and the enemies' 
first ditch, and should rear their ladders 
without the besiegers* sentries observing 
them. If this could be done, and if a forlorn 
hope of brave men could once get a footing 
on the roof of the double wall, there seemed 
to be a fair chance of success. This van- 
guard was to break off into two divisions, 
and to form to the right and the left across 
the double wall, so as to keep back the 
enemies, and to secure a clear space for the 
passage of their comrades over the roof just 
opposite to where the ladders were planted. 
It was to be expected that the enemy would 
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soon be aroused, and that, when this took 
place, a scene of much confusion, of hard 
fighting, and severe loss would naturally 
follow ; still it was hoped that many would be 
able to get clear over the double wall and the 
outer ditch, and so escape into the mountains 
before daybreak. All depended on the alert- 
ness and bravery of the ladder-bearers and 
the rest of the forlorn hope. To ensure that 
tiie ladders should be of sufficient but not 
superfluous length, the men of the garrison, 
who had the keenest sight, repaired to those 
parts of the defences, where the city wall and 
the inner wall of the besiegers came nearest 
to each other. They were able at these spots 
to count the number of rows of bricks in the 
besiegers' wall. Their several calculations 
were compared, and tested by fresh count- 
ings. An approximate measurement of the 
height of the wall was thus obtained, on 
which it was safe to act. Six ladders were 
then made with the greatest care, from the 
best materials that could be foimd in the 
town for combining lightness with the 
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requisite amount of strength. Sixty volun- 
teers were told off, ten to each ladder, and 
were practised both by daylight and at night 
to carry the ladders quickly, steadily, and 
noiselessly ; to plant them firmly, to run up 
them and secure the ladder-tops quickly, and 
then to pass them across a roof and lower 
them for descent on the other side. The 
elevation of the city walls above the be- 
siegers* walls enabled Leon to carry on these 
preparations unobserved, and there were now 
no more traitors or hostile spies in Plataea. 
The Plat8Ban, who used to give fire-signals to 
Timarchus, had been detected by Amyntor 
in renewing communications with those out- 
side; and his carcase was hanging from a 
projecting beam from the highest tower of 
the town. 

Three days were occupied in preparations ; 
and during them the zeal for the enterprise, 
which had been kindled at the public meet- 
ing, declined apace in a large part of the 
garrison. The diflSculty of bringing the 
ladders unobserved to the foot of the lines 
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was manifest : and they saw only too clearly 
the strength of the works through which 
their way was to be forced, and the numbers 
and discipline of the enemy. The recol- 
lection, also, of how their last sallies had 
been repulsed, and of the loss which they 
had then sujffered, was vivid among them. 
Amyntor and Grantor reported to Leon the 
spread of this lukewarmness among the 
men. Lysis, and Ammeas, and Theages came 
with them to head-quarters when this un- 
pleasant subject was to be discussed. These 
officers were all indignant at this falling off, 
and denounced the waverers as false citizens 
as well as bad soldiers. Lysis was eager to 
have military discipline enforced. 

"I can point out," he said, "the ring- 
leaders, who are busiest in raising this evil 
spirit among the men, and in whispering 
away honour and courage. Let them be 
seized and made an example of, as the spy 
was, who hangs up yonder. This will 
compel the rest to do their duty." 

But Leon replied, " No, Lysis ; not a 
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man shall march with me in this risk, who 
is not a real volunteer, and who has not his 
heart in the work. This is not generosity : 
it is policy. Ulysses would not have allowed 
Thersites a place within the Trojan Horse. 
How many can we rely on as staunch and 
fearless ?'* 

" About half are true," said Amyntor. 

** Two-thirds, at least, of our Athenians 
may be fully trusted," said Grantor : " I 
am ashamed that there should be any ex- 
ceptions." 

"'Tis well," rephed Leon. "We shall 
have a band of fully two hundred ; and our 
chances will be improved by there being 
no more. I will not have another formal 
public assembly, but I will get all declared 
and settled at the evening parade. Are the 
ladder-men all right, Amyntor ?" 

" Every one of them is as bold and deter- 
mined as Capaneus." 

" A good omen," said Lysis. " If I sur- 
vive this business, I will have Capaneus 
emblazoned on my shield, as he advanced 
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against the Thebans. Or, perhaps, the hero 
who advances next to Capaneus in that 
grand old drama of our JEschylus : him for 
whom 

No sliglit adornment glitters on His sliield. 

An armed man beneath an enemy's tower 

Plants his firm foot upon the ladder's step — 

Destruction in his will and in his hand. 

His threat is syllabled " Not Mars himself 

Shall beat me back from those grasped battlements."* 

"Well, Lysis," said Leon, "I will make 
you a present of the shield, if we ever see 
Athens. We must think of other equip- 
ments now. Amyntor, have a deep and 
wide trench dug across one of the narrow 
streets ; and let the ladder-companies take 
a lesson or two in crossing it quickly and 
quietly with their ladders. Eepeat this 
ditch-drill after dusk. I am not altogether 
sorry that a force that can man the walls, 

• 'Eo"x»7/*aTi<7Tai d* cunrXs 6v <rfUKp6v Tp67rov, 
'Avrip 6jr\irrjs KkifuiKos npoa-afifida-cis 
2Tei;(€i irpbs €\6pSiv nvpyoVf €Kfr€pa'ai 3€\a>v, 
Boq. df x^^^^ ypap,fidTa>v iv (vWaffais 
Q's ovb* av'^Aprig axp* iK^akoi irvpyapArtov, 
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will stay behind. We could not have taken 
our sick and wounded with us ; and I did 
not like the idea of leaving them entirely 
deserted/' 

" I suppose, General, we do not take any 
of the slave-women along with us ?" 

** No. They must have stayed for the 
Thebans to seize and sell, in any event. 
The only one whom I cared about, poor old 
Lysisca, died last week. Now, Amyntor, 
make haste about the ditch. Grantor, see 
that a number of torches are made. They 
are not for us to carry ; but those, whom we 
leave behind in the town, can use them for 
our good." 

When the troops were drawn up for even- 
ing parade, Leon spoke a few words to the 
assembled garrison. 

*' My men," he said, " to-morrow night 
will be the time, when we shall strike our 
bold stroke for liberty or death ! I wish 
no man to go forth with me, who feels the 
least reluctance or hesitation about the 
matter. I mean to go, even if only a score 
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follow me. But I had rather put my life 
on this hazard with only twenty resolute 
fellows round me, than with hundreds of 
grumblers and waverers straggling after me. 
Each one of you is free to go or stay as he 
pleases ; but each of you must now make 
up his mind one way or the other. No 
man who now determines to stay behind, 
shall ever be punished, or degraded, or 
molested, for doing so : but, if any one now 
says that he will go with me, and afterwards 
falters, I will cut him down on the spot, or 
I wiU hang him up by yonder traitor with- 
out mercy. Look ! I draw this line across 
the market-place. Let those who love me, 
and who will jeopardise their lives unto the 
death with me, now come to me across this 
line. Let all others stay behind." 

About half the garrison instantly stepped 
forward across the line, which Leon had 
traced with his spear-end in the dust. Of 
the rest some altogether drew back, others 
looked at each other and hesitated. 

VOL. II. K 
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LeoD saw this, and stood with raised 
spear, exclaiming, 

"No more! no more! I will not have 
any one, who even doubts ! And now, my 
friends, both you who are going forth with 
me, and you who mean to defend Plataea 
itself to the last, let there be no ill-will 
between us. Each party of us can help the 
other. We, if we escape, will do all we 
can towards sending you relief; and you 
can materially aid our escape by making a 
false attack on a diflFerent part of the enemy's 
lines. I have noticed, also, of late that the 
Thebans in the camp communicate with 
their own city after dark by fire-signals. I 
have therefore had a number of torches 
made, which you, who do not mean to sally 
with me, must have ready, and if you see 
the besiegers making signals with their 
torches, you must light yours, and wave 
them about on the walls in all kinds of 
absurd directions. The watchers in Thebes 
will then be confused, and will not execute 
the directions of their compatriots in the 
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lines. If this is not guarded against, we 
shall have cavalry from Thebes brought on 
us at daybreak, before we are safe up the 
mountain passes. And now, my friends, 
let us come and take our last meal together, 
at least, the last one that we shall share for 
some time to come. We will not trench 
upon your stores by feasting ; but we are 
not Siceliots or Italiots, so as to want double 
allowances to give us good spirits and kindly 
feelings towards each other. Lysis and 
Amyntor, give your ladder-men a careful 
drill to-night, Ammeas, Thrasyllus, Grantor, 
Cebes, take a list at once of the other volun- 
teers round us. At daybreak to-morrow let 
them be at my quarters. They must then 
be told off in companies, and a captain and 
two lieutenants of each company appointed." 
The veteran Plataean Theages, who had 
presided at the public meeting, and who on 
this evening had been one of the first to 
cross over to Leon's side, here moved a 
little towards the other side of the market- 
place, and, addressing Leon, said 
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"Yamr precsuitkms are ligfadr 
lidoi^aiid I vin undertike IhMt what jou 
bare direeted to be done by tbose, who 
reouun in the citj, is attiended to. Your 
eaierpme is as wise as it is ooungeoos; 
bat I am old^ and iH-fittod for actire exer- 
tion . I sboald be an encnmbianoe to yoo. 
I will siaj bdbind« and take the cxmunand 
in Flataea when yon leave it ; that is, unless 
yoo desire to entrust it to some one worthier. 
I beUere I shall be the senior officer of those 
who remain*^ 

Leon stepped up to Theages, and, press- 
ing his hand warmly, exclaimed, ^ This is 
indeed true courage and devotion to the 
common good, oh Theages ! Sight gladly 
shall I place you in command of the garrison 
when I depart. I know that you will do 
all that can be done to co-operate with us 
when we make our sally, and that you will 
defend Platasa to the last gasp. Let those 
of the garrison who are to remain, muster 
at daybreak in front of the Temple of Ju- 
piter. Theages, thou wilt take command of 
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them, and see them properly organised in 
companies." 

Grantor and the other veterans of that 
part of the garrison, which was to break the 
enemy's lines, took care, as soon as the re- 
quisite drills and other military arrangements 
that followed the parade, were completed, to 
secure a good night's rest. " We shall not 
get much sleep to-morrow night," said 
Grantor, " and I, for one, shall have need of 
all the strength and freshness that my old 
limbs have got left in them." But the 
younger and more excitable volunteers 
lingered long together, talking over the 
chances of the coming struggle, and getting 
little slumber even after they had separated. 
A little time before daybreak Leon was 
on the walls, looking anxiously towards the 
north-east, the quarter whence the weather 
came. The night had been gusty, with 
heavy showers at intervals ; towards morn- 
ing the cold increased, and sleet and hail 
were mingled with the rain. As the grey 
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twilight began to show olgects, Le<m noticed 
irith plfiasnre the dull, dense, slate-colonred 
masses of cload, that gathered near the line 
of the horizon, and afterwards floated heavily, 
letting down irregular spongy fragments, as 
the strong blasts of wind toiled with them 
across the sky. While he was watching. 
Lysis and Enpompidas joined him. " A 
glorious morning, my friends," said Leon. 
Eupompidas smiled, and Lysis drew his 
thick cloak closer round him. '* Aye," Leon 
continued, " never did blue sky and sunshine 
dawn so ^reeably on me, as this driving 
rain and this scowling canopy of clouds. 
We shall neither be seen nor beard, as we 
make our way over this ground to-nigbt. 
The weather is evidently settled for nnsettle- 
ment, and this wind will bold in the same 
quarter. Yonder, in the enemy's wall, is 
our point for attaxik, -right between the two 
towers. Coming out of the Thespisean and 
the Coronscan gates of the town our men 
must converge upon that point. They will 
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then advance right in the eye of the wind, 
and with all the best possible chance of not 
being heard by the enemy." 

" Would it not be well," said Lysis, " for 
the men to be barefooted? There will be 
less chance of their being heard, especially 
in getting over the walls. None of us are 
so tender as to mind a march unsandaled." 

" I have thought of that," replied Leon ; 
"but all the ground between our wall and 
the enemies' will be muddy, and we have 
also their ditches to scramble through. A 
bare foot slips badly in mud. Let us all 
have the left foot sandaled, and the right 
foot bare. We shall most likely have some 
fighting to do, as well as creeping and climb- 
ing, and it is a great thing to secure a firm 
poise on the left foot, when you either 
throw a javeHn, or wield spear or sword.* 
This lop-sided rig will make the men march 
unevenly, and that will be an advantage. 
The regular military step of 200 men would 

* See Mr. Grote's note, vol. vi., of Ids * History,' p. 315. 
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be heard by the dullest of sentries, and 
would be sore to excite suspicion. Now^ 
let us to the market-place, to arrange our 
companies, and to choose a forlorn hope." 

Leon found that his force would consist 
of 220, includiug both officers and rank and 
file. Sixty of these formed the ladder com- 
panies, being in companies of ten to each 
ladder. Eight of each ladder-company were 
bearers ; the captain of the company marched 
in advance, the lieutenant came behind. 
They had no arms but a javelin and a short 
sword, both carried in the belt. These men 
all thoroughly understood their duty. Leon 
explained to the rest that the plan of attack 
was to set up two ladders against the 
enemy's wall, exactly in the centre between 
two of the turrets on the wall. A forlorn 
hope of twelve of the best men, with no 
weapons but short swords, was instantly but 
noiselessly to climb the ladders, and, on 
gaining the roof of the enemy's double wall, 
six of them were to turn to the right, and 
six to the left. They were then as speedily 
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and as silently as possible to enter the 
turrets, and kill the guards in them; then 
they were to defend the passages through 
the turrets. A party of their comrades was 
to follow close behind them, carrying their 
shields and spears for them, which they were 
to hand to them as soon as the turrets were 
secured. When this was done, the rest of 
the ladders were to be planted, and the 
whole force, in companies of thirty, was to 
cross the wall and the outer ditch, and to 
halt there for further orders. They were 
to be armed with javelins, and bows and 
arrows, and short swords. The only shields 
in the whole force were for the two little 
divisions of the forlorn hope, that were to 
guard the passages through the turrets. 
Leon then called for volunteers for the 
forlorn hope. About forty stepped forward, 
from whom Leon selected the twelve most 
active men, and also the best known for in- 
telligence and bravery. Ammeas, son of 
CorsBbus, was one of them. Leon gave him 
the command of this important force, which 
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was to be not only the first, but the last in 
action, as it was necessary for them to hold 
possession of the turrets, until all their 
comrades had passed the wall, and they 
would then have to make their own escape 
under every disadvantage. Ammeas named 
the Athenian Eucles as his lieutenant. 
Ammeas and five of the party were to seize 
the turret on the right, Eucles and the other 
five were to seize the turret on the left. 
The rest of the force was told off in five 
companies of from twenty-five to thirty each, 
with a captain and two lieutenants to each 
company. Leon kept six of the shrewdest 
and most alert young men as personal 
companions, or (in modem phrase) aides-de- 
camp to himself. These were to carry 
his orders to the various companies, as 
emergencies might require; and he urged 
earnestly on both officers and men the ne- 
cessity of instant obedience to orders, and of 
preserving the greatest possible steadiness 
and sUence. The aides-de-camp were to 
wear a strip of white cloth round the left 
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arm, by which their comrades were to know 
them in the night. 

As the day wore on, the garrison watched 
the sky with earnest prayers for continuance 
of the foul weather. About mid-time be- 
tween noon and sun-down the gale abated 
a little, and straggling gleams of sunshine 
seemed to indicate a coming change. But 
Theaenetus the Prophet sacrificed a he-goat 
and a black lamb to the Tempests, and the 
renewed squalls and gloom on high revived 
the spirits of the men, and increased their 
confidence in the assurance of their soldier- 
prophet that their enterprise was favoured 
by the gods. 

About an hour before nightfall Leon 
ordered a ration of bread, and a good 
cup of wine to be served to each of the 
self-liberators, as he termed his saUying- 
party. They messed in companies, as they 
were to serve in the expedition. Leon 
visited each company, and had a few good- 
humoured words of encouragement for all. 
He took the opportunity of ascertaining 
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from the captains and lieutenants that the 
orders for the march and escalade were 
thoroughly understood. He also warned 
them to keep well apart while marching out, 
and reminded them that there must be no 
whispering of men, or clashing of weapons. 
He then returned to his own quarters. His 
own preparations did not take long. He had 
caused a deep pit to be dug under the pave- 
ment of the hall. There he buried his own 
panoply; and he placed with it also the 
helmet and the shield, which Atalanta had 
worn when she saved him. 

" No captor's touch shall sully these," he 
said to himself; "nor shall the Thebans 
boast of Leon's panoply being hung up 
among the few trophies in their temples." 
He then made himself ready for the night's 
work. He put on a broad-rimmed leathern 
helmet, well-padded and well-fortified with 
bars of steel. This was adapted to save its 
wearer from sword cuts and missiles, and 
falling masonry, and also to give him useful 
protection in the event of a headlong fall. 
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He took no other defensive armour except 
a quilted linen breastplate. He wore his 
usual short cut-and-thrust sword; and he 
took also a well-proved old bow, and a good 
quiver of arrows. These he carefully ar- 
ranged, so as to make no noise as he walked 
along wearing them. He said to himself, 
" I must take care that I do not come forth 
in the style ^f the Homeric Apollo, when, 

" Battled his arrows, as lie swung to eartli, the wratMal 
God."* 

These were favourite weapons of Leon's. 
The Athenians paid more attention to 
archery, than wa3 usual among the highly 
civilised Greeks. Leon was renowned at 
home for his personal skill as a bowman; 
and he had during the last two months 
practised himself much, and had also care- 
fully practised the best marksmen among 
the garrison in shooting for little prizes. 

* This is Mr. Merivale's fine translation of 
Avrov KivriBivTog, — Iliad, A. 46. 
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This had been done ostensibly as a matter of 
amusement ; but Leon was bearing in mind 
all the while the probable service that well- 
trained archers would be able to render 
among the emergencies of the meditated 
escape. He did not train them at long 
shots ; but he made them send their arrows 
as quickly one after another as possible, into 
good-sized marks at point-blank range. He 
had given them several drills of this kind 
after dusk ; and he had during the last two 
nights practised them in the dark at shoot- 
ing at targets with lights tied to them. 
They made merry over these " Torch-bearing 
Mysteries," as they called them. They 
nick-named Leon " Prometheus, the Fire- 
Bearer." But, before they got clear of the 
enemy, they found the value of this trick 
of their Prometheus. 

An hour before midnight was the time at 
which Leon had determined to make the 
sortie. The second watch in the besiegers' 
lines would by that time have been set long 
enough for the guards to grow weary ; and 
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the mass of the besieging army would be 
sure to be deep in their first sleep. A little 
before this hour Leon had all the officers of 
divisions and of companies summoned, and 
he explained carefully to each the precise 
part which each was to take in the night's 
duty. His last instructions were 

" If, when we are once in and across their 
lines, there is so much fighting and disturb- 
ance, that my further orders cannot be con- 
veyed and understood,no officer will do wrong, 
who keeps his company together, and who 
marches steadily and swiftly on the road 
directly towards Thebes for about three- 
quarters of a mile, till you have passed the 
shrine of Androcrates. Then, wheel to the 
right, and make the best of your way to 
either Hysise or Erythrae. But no company 
is to march off by itself, except in case of 
absolute necessity." 

As few lights as possible were allowed to 
be used in the streets, while the troops 
were mustering. It was important not to 
attract the attention of the enemy by any 
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sign of nniisaal moTement in the town ; and 
Leon wished also for his men to get their 
eyes familiar with the dark hefore thej were 
outside the town. The moon {ibea hr in 
her last quarter) would not rise for some 
time to come. The night oontinned (in 
accordance with their prayers) to he wet, 
wild, and blusterous; and bittedj cold 
showers of sleet came whirled along bj tiie 
keen north-easter ; such as were pretty sure 
to make the' besiegers' sentries seek the 
shelter of their comfortable watch-fires in 
the turrets. The gleams of these were dis- 
tinctly visible to the men in the town ; and 
enabled them to judge accurately the posi- 
tions of the turrets, and of the intermediate 
point on which they were to direct their 
march. There was just enough broken star- 
light to prevent the night from being help- 
lessly pitch-dark, and to enable men, who 
had been out in it for a little time, to get 
some discernment of large objects near them ; 
but to men, who looked out from a well-lighted 
room, all at a little distance would be utterly 
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mirk and blank. The part of the garrisoti, 
that was to remam in the town, was all 
ready for co-operation ; and their commander, 
Theses, pressed Leon's hand in fareweU for 
the last time. The adventurers for the 
sortie then collected, some of them close to 
the Thespiaean, and others close to the 
Coronean gates of the town. The ladder- 
men and the forlorn hope were all at the 
Thespiaean gate, which was nearest to the 
point of the enemy's wall which was to be 
surprised. The word for the night was then 
passed quietly through the ranks. It was 
" Marathon." The, men, when they heard 
it, recollected that Athenians and Plataeans 
had fought and conquered side by side 
against desperate odds at Marathon. 

The gates were gently and noiselessly 
opened; and in equal silence Lysis, at the 
head of the first ladder-company moved 
out. The wind suddenly shifted from 
north-east to due north, and a redoubled 
blast met them, blowing right in their 
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teeth, as they passed forward ; it made the 
first ladder-bearers almost stagger. 

The hands to the first ladder were all 
Athenians; Lysis, as he steadied the pole, 
said softly to his nearest comrades 

"God Boreas is befriending his wife's 
family.* The enemy will never hear us in 
this gale." 

The men soon got into a quick-time 
step, and advanced. Amyntor's company of 
picked !Plataeans, with another ladder, were 
soon alongside of them. The officers warned 
their men, " No racing !" and the two first 
ladders were in a few minutes laid in perfect 
order side by side across the enemy's first 
ditch. The men lowered themselves quietly 
down into the water and mud, and drawing 
the ladders steadily along, they were soon up, 
and had shouldered their ladders again on 
the other side. The foot of the enemy's 
wall was reached successfully. They were 

* According to the legend, Boreas was married to 
Orithyia, an Attic princess, whom he carried off from 
some rooks near the Ilyssus. 
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now under the lee of the wall, and especial 
caution was required to prevent any sound 
reaching the sentinels' ears. Thanks to 
their ladder-raising drill of the night before, 
they now planted the two ladders side by 
side, without jostling, slipping, or jar, and 
in a few moments Ammeas, and the other 
eleven of the forlorn hope, were creeping 
noiselessly up the steps. The part of the 
wall, which they were scaling, was in the 
half of the lines, which was entrusted to the 
Boeotian force, whose discipline was by no 
means so exact as that, which the Lacedaemo- 
nians maintained among their own men, 
and among the contingents of Pelopon- 
nesian allies, which were all commanded 
by La<jed8emonian brigadier-officers. The 
Boeotian sentries placed along the northern 
wall had all avoided the pelting of the storm 
by slinking into the turrets; and when 
there they found it more pleasant to gaze 
at the watch-fires within, than to stare 
through the embrasures at the wild black- 
ness without. Directly that Ammeas and 
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champion, such as he little expected, had 
mastered him. Ammeas was low and lithe 
of limh, and he writhed himself unperceived 
a little way inside the tower, so as to 
get behind the grumbling giant's back. 
In an instant the little Plat^an bounded up, 
and drove his short sword home in Thorax's 
neck, just above his bent back. The blow 
severed the spinal column, and the big 
warrior fell forward, and died without a cry 
or groan. In another second Ammeas's five, 
comrades were in the turret, and the other 
three Thebans were killed before they were 
half-awake. Ammeas and his men then ran 
up the ladder to the upper story of the 
turret, where a Boeotian captain and his 
company of twelve were sleeping. They 
had gone to sleep amid the howling of the 
storm against the upper turret, and they had 
heard nothing of the slight noise that was 
made in the killing of their comrades below. 
They were sleeping without armour, with a 
solitary lamp in their room, which just gave 
light enough ta show their assailants where 
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are in the lines V Then Flat^eans and 
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all killed, but not before the Boeotians in the 
neighbouring part of the lines had heard 
the disturbance and their comrades' cries. 
Leon was by this time up on the roof of the 
besiegers' wall. He had purposely let a brief 
time elapse before he followed the forlorn 
hope with the main body of his men, so as 
to allow opportunity for the planting of the 
ladders, and so as to prevent confusion. 
Now he ordered the arch- ways of the two tur- 
rets, which the forlorn hope had surprised, to 
be barricaded as well as possible, with dead 
bodies, Theban shields, anything that was 
to be found; and he commanded the two 
divisions of the forlorn hope (who by this 
time had received their spears and shields) 
to guard the passages to the very last. He 
also placed some bowmen in the top story of 
each turret, who were to shoot down on anv 
enemies that came up along the roof of the 
double wall. The soldiers had now set up 
all their scaling ladders, and were fast 
swarming on the wall between the two oc- 
cupied turrets. They were ordered by Leon 
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to descend the other side, and to form and 
halt on the further side of the outer ditch. 
But all the besieging army was now roused 
and in motion. A parapet had been thrown 
down accidentalljr by some Plataeans, as they 
clambered up the wall to the right, and the 
noise of this (added to the alarm given by 
the fighting in the left-hand turret) had 
given an alarm which spread throughout the 
lines. The rapid lighting and moving of 
many torches, and the confused noise all 
round announced to the Plataeans in the town, 
as well as to Leon's men, that all secrecy in 
the matter was over. Now was the time for 
Theages, and the part of the garrison that 
stayed behind, to help their comrades; and 
that help was promptly and skilfully 
rendered. A hundred and fifty of them 
sallied out from the south-western gates of 
the town, with numerous torches and a great 
deal of shouting ; and they began a false 
attack on part of the enemy's lines, in a 
direction exactly opposite to where Leon's 
party were forcing their passage. The 
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Lacedsemonian officer, who commanded the 
south-western moiety of the besiegers, natu- 
rally thought that his own quarter was the 
enemy's mark ; and he drew all his available 
troops together in that part of the lines. 
Still more important in favour of Leon's 
enterprise, was the error which this false 
attack caused in the first movements of a 
movable brigade of three hundred, which 
the generals of the besiegers had appointed 
to be always in readiness in the event of 
night attacks, either from the town, or 
from the open country. A Spartan officer 
named Dorieus, of proved skill and activity, 
commanded this column, which was formed 
of some of the best soldiers among both 
Peloponnesians and Thebans. They were 
quartered together in a large barrack in 
the south-eastern part of the lines. When 
the alarm was given, Dorieus got his 
men armed and drawn up together with 
prompitude; but it seemed to him that 
the main attack of the enemy was in the 
part where he saw many torches and heard 
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so much shouting ; snd he led his colomn to 
the left accordingly. The Lacedaemonian 
general soon found ont that the Platseans, 
who had come out from the town so osten- 
tatiously, weie making no serious effort 
against him ; and he sent Dorieus and the 
movable column round to the Theban side 
of the lines, where, as he rightly suspected, 
the real crisis of the action was impending. 
Dorieus and his three hundred marched 
quickly round by south and south-east, 
keeping between the outside of the wall 
and the outer ditch. But, in the mean- 
while, all those, who had sallied out under 
Leon, had effected their passage, except 
the forlorn hope and the archers, who were 
aiding them in holding the two turrets 
which had been first surprised. The 
Plataeans and Athenians did not cross the 
outer ditch without more difficulty and delay 
than they had anticipated. It was both 
deeper and broader than they were aware of; 
and the bitter cold of the night had given it 
a thin coat of ice, not strong enough to 
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bear, but sufBcient to make the first who 
stept on it slip about and fall, and to im- 
pede all by its fragments. At last they 
got through, and drew up in companies on 
the outer side as Leon had ordered. At 
this very time they saw clearly Dorieus's 
column of three hundred, that was wheeling 
round towards them. There was a move- 
ment as if to break away and commence the 
retreat, but Leon and the other officers 
checked it. Lysis was close to Leon at this 
moment. 

"Lysis," said the general, "we must not 
abandon Ammeas and our other brave 
friends up in the turrets. Go back to them, 
and bid them hurry down and come to us as 
quickly as possible. I wiU find means of 
checking these enemies who are coming 
round on us." 

Lysis heard, and instantly ran back to- 
wards the waU. Leon could clearly see the 
line taken by Dorieus's column, in conse- 
quence of the torches which they carried, but 
his position could not be seen by Dorieus. 
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** Coonige ^r said Leon, to tiie ccraipan j 
nearest to Hm; ^tfae ditch is between us 
and them. Ther ^hall pay dear befoie ibsj 

CZOttit* 

He drew the men np along his side of 
the ditch, bidding them nse their jarehns 
and arrows freelj, as soon as the enemy's 
column was well opposite to them. He sent 
similar orders to the other companies b j 
his ready aides-de-camp. Before Dorieus 
and his three hundred came np, the Plataeans 
and Athenians had completely lined their 
bank of the ditch for about fifty yards, and 
were ready to pour in their missiles at the 
word of command. Dorieus came along the 
inner bank, at the head of his column, con- 
spicuous in his armour by the light of 
several torches which his attendant helots 
carried just before him. Leon fitted an 
arrow carefully on the bow-string, took 
steady aim at the Lacedaemonian chief, and, 
when he was about twenty yards' distance, 
Leon struck him with the arrow in the side 
of the throat, beneath the helmet, and above 
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the breast-plate. Dorieus fell, clanging in 
his arms; and the Lacedsemonian soldiers 
near him halted in surprise and confusion. 
Leon parsed the word along his line for his 
men to strike in with javelin and arrow, and 
to pick out the enemy's officers. The Pelo- 
ponnesian column had moved round with its 
left flank to the wall, and its right flank to- 
wards the outer ditch, so that the soldiers in 
it had their unshielded sides turned opposite 
to where the Platseans and Athenians were 
standing. The execution done by the 
javelins and arrows among them was conse- 
quently great, especially as their torches 
made them easy marks, and the bowmen of 
the garrison profited by Leon's training in 
the " torch-bearing mysteries," and sent 
their arrows in with deadly rapidity. After 
sustaining severe loss, especially among its 
officers, the Peloponnesian column retreated 
northward under the wall ; and in the mean- 
while Ammeas and Lysis, and the forlorn 
hope, and bowmen from the turrets had 
hastened down and crossed the ditch a little 
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to the south of where the besiegers' column 
had halted. As soon as these chief heroes 
of the night's achievement had joined him, 
Leon set his force in motion, and they 
marched, without lights, and with as little 
noise as possible, along the road, which 
led straight to Thebes, and along which the 
enemy was least likely to pursue them. 
Leon and Lysis kept with the rear-guard. 
They looked back often and anxiously to the 
besiegers' lines, and they saw that fire-signals 
were being raised there, on the side nearest 
to Thebes. They saw too, with pleasure, 
that a large number of torches were in- 
stantly lighted, and raised on various parts 
of the walls of Platsea, so as to confuse 
all meaning which the fire-telegraphs of the 
besiegers might otherwise have conveyed to 
the Thebans. 

" Theages does his duty to us nobly," said 
Leon. "But I deeply wish that the fine 
old fellow was now safe and sound out of 
Flatsea along with us." 

"We are not safe yet," replied Lysis. 
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" Look at these lights of the enemy near to 
the ground. They are drawing close to each 
other — you may be sure that a column of 
pursuit is being formed." 

" I expected as much," said Leon. " All 
depends now on the line which they take. 
I shall be surprised indeed if they follow us 
right. They will never suspect us of march- 
ing towards Thebes, of running 

From the young lion's paws 
To the old lion's jaws. 

See, they are wheeling to the south. All is 
well. They suppose, of course, that we have 
taken the nearest road to CEnoe by way of 
the Oak-heads, and they are marching up 
the old mountain road. I wish them a 
pleasant evening's excursion." 

Leon's manoeuvre of taking the Theban 
road for a little time had, in truth, proved 
completely successful The besieging general, 
when he found that the sallying party from 
the town had got fairly clear of his lines, 
formed a column of 500 regular infantry, 
with 200 light-armed troops in advance ot 
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it, snd ordered the officers in command to 
press forward along the mountain path 
np to the Oak-heads with the greatest 
possible speed. A fatiguing night march 
of some hours up the mountain-side was 
aU that the pursuers gained, and they 
returned towards morning to the camp 
weary and dispirited. Meanwhile, the Pla- 
tseans and Athenians under Leon had pro- 
ceeded without molestation for nearly a mile 
along the road leadiog to Thebes. They 
halted there at the shrine of Androcrates, 
near the Asopus, and wheeled sharp to the 
right. Footrpaths, not much frequented, but 
welj known by some of the Plataeans who 
were with Leon, led from the shrine along 
the southern side of the stream, and then 
up the mountain sides towards Attica. Care 
had been taken that each company should 
have with it one at least of those who knew 
the ground accurately; and the escaping 
troops completed their march beyond the 
Boeotian frontier without loss, though not 
without diflBculty and toil. But the fatigue 
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of the long night march and the inclemency 
of the continued wind and sleet were borne 
cheerfully by men, who had just saved their 
lives by successful daring. The storm 
abated a little towards morning ; and when 
Leon halted and mustered his force at an 
opening in the mountain road, far beyond 
all danger from the besieging army, the 
gleams of the early sun showed him that 
out of the 220 Athenians and Plataeans, 
whom he had led out of the town, and at 
least half of whom he had expected to lose, 
no less than 212 were standing round him 
in perfect freedom and security on Attic 
ground. Seven had lost heart at the be- 
ginning of the enterprise, and had crept back 
from the besiegers' inner trench to Platsea ; 
one archer had been captured near the outer 
ditch. Not one of the force had been killed, 
and only two wounded, and that but slightly. 
So was accomplished the most gallant feat 
ever wrought by besieged soldiers — an ex- 
ploit which remained unparalleled for more 
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than 2000 years, when it was rivalled by 
the skill and bravery with which General 
Brenier and his French troops made their 
way, in 1811, through the besieging forces 
of the victorious English, away from the 
untenable fortress of Almeida. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Omnis Aristippum vitse decuit color et res. 

Hob. Sat 

'' BeUomm exnvise, truncis affixa tropseis 
Lorica, et fracta de casside buccola -pendens, 
Et curtnm temone jngom, victeeqne triremis 
Aplnstre, et summo tristis captivus in area 
Humanis majora bonis crednntnr. Ad lisBC se 
Bomanns Grainsque et barbaros induperator 
Erezit : cansas discriminis atque laboris 
Hinc habnit. Juyenal. 8ai, X, 

I peeped at the window, so cautiously then, 

Lest the neighbours should say that I stared at the men. 

I heard not the sound, though the music was sweet. 

For my eyes at the moment had a far greater treat. 

Oh the face was as noble, as noble could be. 

And the Captain with his whiskers caught a sly glance 

of me. 

SoNO. — " The Captain with his Whiskers." 

Leon found himself the hero of the day at 
Athens; and, if he had been disposed to 
act as a party- chief, he would, in the then 
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existing state of Athenian politics, have 
been master of the situation. Athens was 
then in the condition, in which a free com- 
monwealth occasionally finds itself, a condi- 
tion, in which the government by party, and 
the governments of parties have aUke got 
out of gear. This generally happens, when 
some one veteran statesman of commanding 
genius, such as Pericles had been, is with- 
drawn suddenly from the world, without 
leaving behind him in his own camp any 
one colleague or lieutenant of unquestioned 
superiority over the rest, and possessing also 
enough self-reliant energy, as well as trained 
skill, to enable him to stand forth as the 
" aureus alter," the acknowledged heritor of 
dominant intellect, as well as of dominant 
station. In such emergencies it by no 
means follows that the chief authority in 
the state will promptly devolve on some 
leading man of the side antagonistic to that 
which has been deprived of its champion. 
The parties, which were in opposition to that 
champion, are frequently found so humbled 
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and disintegrated by the blows, which the 
departed Great Man had dealt them in re- 
peated conflicts, that, although they revive 
at his death, no one of them has sufficient 
strength and organization to enable it to 
become the government of a powerful, a 
wealthy, an intellectual, a complete body 
politic ; — of a commonwealth which is free, 
and which (as Montesquieu has truly said *) 
is, by reason of its freedom, always more or 
less in a state of agitation. In such political 
periods as I have been describing (and we 
see such things in modem times, besides 
reading of them in old times), all parties 
are dissatisfied with themselves as well as 
with each other. Old bonds of political 
alliance are lightly and peevishly broken; 
and strange combinations of formerly dis- 
cordant elements are grouped and moulded 
in hot haste. Eccentric talkers of extreme 
theories, men, whom the vast majority of 
their fellow citizens used to smile at as 

* Un Gronvemement libre, c'est-a-dire totgour agite. 

Grcmdev/r et Decadence dee Eomains, 
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impracticable enthusiasts, or to shun as 
noisy nuisances, obtain a favourable hearing. 
These, indeed, are the seasons when there 
is serious risk of the introduction and adop- 
tion of experimental novelties, which the 
united good sense of the masses of men of 
all parties would at other times have kept out 
of the field of debgjte. "Meanwhile, in the 
minds of many old prejudices are intensified, 
and ancient delusions, which were thought 
extinct, are made to stalk about in stupid 
solemnity. All kinds of men, at such crises, 
come to the head of afiairs, but each, in 
general, stays there but a brief time. " The 
little hand that strives to grasp a mighty 
globe is thrown back by the reaction of its 
own eflfort to comprehend." * 

Two of these inferior politicians had each 
for a short time " held premier command of 
the affairs of the state " during the two years 
after the death of Pericles. The grave 
historian of the Peloponnesian war did not 
deem them worthy of his notice; and we 

• Ourran. 
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know them chiefly from the contemptuous 
allusion to their trades, which is made by the 
ultra-aristocratic poet of the Old Comedy, 
Aristophanes thought it intolerable that 
vulgar fellows, such as the flax-seller Eucrates, 
and the sheep-seller Lysicles, should aspire 
to a station, which had previously been held 
only by men who were gentlemen and the 
sons of gentlemen.* Aristophanes classes 
Cleon " the seller of hides '' as third in the 
dynasty of sellers, which was so offensive to 
the prejudices of the high-bom aristocrats 
of Athens. Cleon never entirely succeeded 
in obtaining the decided direction of public 
affairs ; but, on the other hand, the failure 
of his attempt to do so was not followed by 
such a collapse, and such a return to native 
obscurity as had occurred to Eucrates and 
Lysicles. Cleon was far too able a man 
to be ever despised, however much he might 

* YkCLkoKaya66s, *£ic KoXoy KoyaeSiv, Our English 
phrase, "A gentleman," expresses best the very em- 
phatic Greek compound word. See the opening scenes 
of the ' Equites ' for the scoffs of Aristophanes against 
plebeian statesmen. 
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fhenshed in thar heart oi beans a secret 
fondness far ^~ the good cU timilifs of the 
hauL^ A large piopL»tion of wdl-bom 
csuHJidxtes were soccessfbl in most elections. 
Public opinion generaDr treated the excesses 
and the petulant lawlessness of noble youths, 
such as Alcibiades, with good-humoured and 
almost encouraging toleration, though now 
and then a gost of popular indignation would 
break out with violence totally dispropor- 
tioned to the particular oflFence which caused 
it. If a man of well-known aristocratic 
birth and connections chose to come forward 
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and profess ultra-democratic opinions, he was 
sure of an amount of favour and support 
from the extreme section of the popular 
party, such as they would have withheld 
from a much abler man of their own order. 

The materials of the old Conservative 
party still existed at Athens, of the party 
which Thucydides son of Melesias, and 
Cimon son of Miltiades, formerly led in a 
long and well-sustained conflict against the 
party of progress in liberalism at home and 
of domination abroad, which was headed by 
Ephialtes and Pericles. But the ultimate 
success of the popular side in that contest 
had been decisive. The strongly democratic 
tone then given to the Constitution, and the 
spirit of maritime enterprise and of high- 
handed ascendancy over other states, which 
was then aroused, had now become matured 
and ingrained in the national character. In- 
stitutions, once thought revolutionary, had 
now lasted so long, as to seem venerable and 
consecrated by time. Few right-minded men 
at Athens, however much they might be pre- 
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tradtpsman minded his shop, ooiitent to kave 
staie-ft£&iis to thoi^ idio had die Jidvsntiige of 
him in Inzth and edneatiui. The happiness 
of that sQ^posed goldoi a^, as contrasted 
with the hitter taiholeneewhidi had foDowed^ 
might fnmish a theme for snatches of exqui- 
site poetzT amid the fieice satires with which 
the aristocratic comic poets assailed the 
demagt^nes of the day ; but no one thought 
seriously of coming forward with a decree 
for limiting the franchise, or for making men 
of the middle or lower classes ineligible for 
the highest offices of state. The prudent 
and practical Conserratives sought only to 
bar the introduction of more novelties ; and, 
if possible, to put an end to the war with 
Sparta and the other aristocratic states of 
Greece. That war had made Athens re- 
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gaxded throughout the world as the repre- 
sentative and the patroness of advanced and 
advancing democracy. The sympathies of 
the Athenian Conservatives were all the 
other way. 

This party, like other political parties at 
the time, was greatly in want of a great 
leader. For want of a better it took Nicias 
as its chief: a man whose character modem 
English historians have thoroughly summed 
up in the single English word " respectable." 
That epithet is one of high eulogy when 
applied to private life ; but it severely brands 
the public man, denoting as it does the ex- 
treme limits beyond which his statesmanship 
or generalship cannot extend. In matters 
for which " respectable *' abilities were suffi- 
cient, Nicias served the Athenian state long 
and well ; but he was destined to involve it 
and himself in heavy calamities, when emer- 
gencies, requiring genius and energy to 
grapple with them, found Nicias at the post 
of command. His birth, his wealth, hi^ un- 
questionable incorruptibility, his somewhat 
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ostentatious strictness in morals and religion, 
and his conspicuous personal courage, made 
him a kind of popular anti-popular personage 
with the Athenian Many ; and they voted 
him almost continually into high office. This 
of course contributed much in securing to 
him the leadership of his own party, which, 
however, followed him with little discipline 
and no enthusiasm. Many members of it 
thought, each of them, that he himself had as 
good a right as Nicias to the first station : and 
stories about their chief's obtuseness, his 
moral timidity, his dull decorum, and his pre- 
tentious propriety, circulated as freely, and 
were enjoyed as keenly among his followers, 
as among his opponents. 

But there were also stronger and fiercer 
spirits among the aristocrats at Athens ; men 
who hated and scorned the democracy, to 
which they bent ; and who hated it all the 
more because they scorned themselves for 
bending to it. These men had no scruples 
about assailing popular institutions under 
which a whole generation had lived, and 
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which had raised Athens to unexampled 
dominion and splendour. So that they and 
their order might monopolize all honour and 
power, — so that they might see the vile mob 
and its viler demagogues trampled in thei r 
native mire, — ^these oligarchs cared little what 
measures were employed, and what conse- 
quences to the strength of the state might 
follow. They rather preferred that the war 
should continue, as affording chances of catas- 
trophes, such as might throw the ordinary 
state machinery out of gear, and make sweep- 
ing changes practicable, in the course of which 
a small, well-organized body of determined 
and able men might grasp authority, to the 
exclusion of all, except such as it was con- 
venient to adopt either as colleagues or as 
partisans. For the means of turning political 
opportunities to good account they relied 
chiefly on the clubs and associations, which 
at this period were numerous at Athens, 
especially among the wealthy members of 
the community. The original and ostensible 
object of these clubs was for promoting 
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sociality and fraternity, or, in some instances, 
for the better training of the members in 
athletic sports ; but the ultra-aristocrats 
used them for political purposes ; and many 
of the clubs were now secret oligarchical 
associations. All, who joined them, were 
bound to co-operate, as the chiefs of each 
club directed, for the aid of each other in 
elections, in law suits, and in any matter 
whether of public or private life. Influence 
of every kind was to be used to advance a 
friend, or keep dovm a foe. Bribery was 
largely employed; and assassination not 
objected to, if it could be perpetrated with 
probable impunity. 

The great masses of the people when act- 
ing together, either politically or judicially, 
in large numbers (and the tribunals were 
almost as numerously attended as were the 
Assemblies) were eminently impulsive both 
for good and for evil. They made frequent 
errors of judgment ; and they erred still more 
frequently in the impassioned temerity and 
vehemence, with which hasty resolutions 
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were carried into eflfect. They were far too 
prone to encourage and to follow the low 
demagogues, whose trade it was to flatter the 
public vanity,. and to gratify popular spite. 
But, on the whole, the Athenian Many were 
neither unjust nor ungenerous. There was 
in general at Athens a very fan- spirit of 
free and full discussion. Indeed, the fond- 
ness of the Athenians for having every side 
of a question thoroughly argued out was not 
unfrequently made the occasion of a taunt 
against them. They had a noble apprecia- 
tion for high intellect, by whomsoever and 
howsoever displayed. They could not only 
endure, but admire the orator and the drama- 
tist, who rebuked or satirised their faults. 
They maintained with jealous care what they 
believed to be the fundamental institutions 
of their free government ; and they never 
listened to schemes of confiscation or class- 
robbery. Above all, they were men of action, 
as well as men of debate ; always ready to 
sacrifice their ease, and to risk their lives, 
rather than that their country's power should 
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be impaired, or her dignity among nations 
lowered. 

■ 

There was also in the upper classes a large 
number of citizens, who were on the whole 
well satisfied with the existing form of 
government, as well as loyal lovers of their 
fatherland, and ever zealous and active in 
her service, whether she required them as 
her domestic magistrates, or in the ranks of 
her armies, or on the decks of her fleet. 
They saw and felt the defects of her political 
system. They were sensitive of the in- 
dignity of having to compete with low, 
coarse, unscrupulous mob-orators, and public 
informers, and of the still greater indignity 
of having not unfrequently to co-operate 
with such characters. They knew the 
fickleness of popular favour; although a 
democracy is seldom so fickle as a monarch, 
and never so malignantly iniquitous as an 
aristocracy. But they thought that, on the 
whole, the system worked well. They ap- 
preciated the value of the principle, which 
directs that the government of all shall, as 
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far as possible, be conducted by all for the 
good of all. They felt the truth embodied 
in the beautiful legend, which some of them 
had heard from Protagoras, how the Divine 
Creator has ordained that a sense of justice, 
and a sense of shame * should be implanted 
in every man, so as to qualify every man for 
becoming a member of a social and a poli- 
tical community. They remembered the 
words of their own great statesman Pericles, 
how Athens justly prided herself, because 
she treated all her citizens as competent, 
and as bound to take part in public and 
political duties ; considering that even those 
among the mass of the people, who cannot 
originate or frame public measures, can at 
least "judge of their merit or demerit, even 
as many are competent critics of poetry who 

* The Greek word, 'Atfiwy, which we commonly trans- 
late as '' shame " means also a good deal more. It means 
self-respect, combined with respect for the opinions and 
feelings of others. The veiy beautiful Myth refeiTed to 
in the text is in the ' Protagoras ' of Plato, p. 320 c. My 
attention was drawn to it by the remarks of Mr. Grote in 
the 2nd vol. of his * Plato,* pp. 38^7, and notes. 
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hin noblo death in battle he was styled with 
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time. 

Loon had generally been regarded as 
belonging to the class last described. His 
fondnonH for pleasure had made him averse 

♦ Hoti Dr. Amold*B notes on * Thucyd.' book ii. sec. 40. 
Mm{ tho HpcxH^h itself. The illustration from poetry is 
<MiUrol/ AntoUrs owtt. 

t Arisioph. lUaiw. 1639. 
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to the life of almost incessant labour, which 
must be led by the man, who aspires to be a 
successful statesman and party-chief in a 
free and powerful commonwealth. He was 
conscious, too, that he shone to more advan- 
tage in the camp or on the quarter-deck, 
than in the cabinet or the public Assembly. 
But he had sense enough to see clearly that 
the day for the ascendancy of mere fighting- 
men had gone by, and that Ajax would 
always be worsted by Ulysses. He had 
always been alive to the excitements of am- 
bition, though they had generally, after a 
brief reign, been mastered in him by excite- 
ments of another kind. But the long months 
of compulsory austerity, and of incessant 
mental vigilance, which he had passed at 
Plataea, had braced his moral frame ; and he 
now regarded mere sensual temptations with 
indifference. At the same time his deep 
love for Atalanta, and his poignant sorrow 
for her loss, made him ^^ a sadder and a wiser 
man,"and checked him from indulging lightly 
in love-making. On his arrival at Athens 
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torn to Athens ht leeeivcd a ii^essage 6om 
Chremyliis it&questmg an interriew. to which 
he returned an angry and oc^ntemptuous 
refosaL Chremylus, angry in turn, did not 
haiiten to renew anv communicition. He 
thought that it was impossdhle to recall the 
ytmeV, in which Atalanta had sailed for the 
Kuxine ; and that during the interval before 
her return, he might usefully watch Leon's 
c'onduct, and judge how far he was worthy of 
her hclf-devotion . But, before the close of the 
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year, the old man was stricken with a malady 
which proved ultimately fatal. He took just 
care for providing that Atalanta's property 
should be secured for her ; but he died with- 
out communicating to any one her secret 
history. 

The double negotiation of the Athenian 
peace-party and Cleon with the Argives 
and Sparta fell through for another cause. 
Some of the bitterest and most daring 
of Cleon's aristocratic enemies got upon 
the scent of some of his old practices in 
the Peloponnesus, and boldly charged him 
as a bribed traitor. They had not proof 
enough to convict him ; but it was enough 
to frighten both him and his Argive 
friends, and the venal Lacedaemonian Ephori 
from any further proceedings of the same 
kind.* 

Leon grew daily more disposed to begin 
in earnest a career in political life. Lysis, 
who was his chief friend and companion, 

* That a charge of this nature was actually made 
against Oleon, see Aristophanes' ' Equites.' 
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strongly urged him to that course, though 
he himself kept aloof from anything of the 
kind. When Leon good-humouredly re- 
proached him for this inconsistency, Lysis 
replied, "Nay, Leon^ the cases are not 
parallel. You have a capacity for states- 
manship, such as I never had, and never 
should have. Moreover, we are not equal 
as to disqualifications. Indolence is a fatal 
bar to political eminence. You and I have 
both been idle men ; but your idleness and 
mine have been of different kinds. Forgive 
me for the phrase, when I tell you that 
yours has been the indolence of the Sen- 
sualist. Mine has been and is the indolence 
of the Visionary. Sensual indolence may 
be shaken off by Free Will and strong 
mind. You have accompHshed this self- 
liberation already. But a Visionary spirit, 
such as I know mine to be, (I do not boast 
of it, I often regret it) utterly unfits a man 
for a collision with the rough common-sense 
and the strong hard-heartedness of the world. 
I cannot discard it. It is of the very essence 
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of my nature. But I could fully share the 
joy of seeing you in your true station, the 
noblest station that a human being can 
aspire to, that of being ^ the first among the 
willing Free/ Only promise me that when 
you obtain a military or a naval command, 
I may accompany you. There are emer- 
gencies in warfare, in which the presence ef 
a devoted friend may save a general, an 
army, and a state. Such is the Euthanasia 
that I long for. I sometimes wish that I 
had laid down my life in the trenches 
round Platsea, but probably my loss would 
have dimmed the brightness of your suc- 
cess." 

"It would, indeed. Lysis. Let us talk 
no more of such things. Well, supposing 
that I am to turn politician, we must first 
settle what party I am to belong to. I have 
opposed aristocrats, because the Spartans and 
the Thebans are aristocratic. But if it were 
not for the war, I should hardly know what 
my own politics are." 

^^My cousin, Charmides, tells me that 
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^ I grant all bis attributes, and yet I do 
not lik^f hirn. Jiut, come, let us go down to 
iUit Agora. We shall be sure to meet some 
irUtwlH, or at least some acquaintances, and 
ffoX, perhaps, a little instruction, in our new 
art of politics/' 

** I pray you, excuse me this morning. 
I am not in the vein for an encounter of 
wits. You will bo sure, at any rate, to 
lliul AristippUH there; and you will get from 
him umuHeniont^ if not instruction. I have 
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no fear of his luring you back to the wrong 
side of the choice of Hercules." 

"Farewell, Lysis. May whatever deity 
you prefer, have you in his keeping until we 
meet again ! I will be sure to return to you 
here by sunset at the latest." 

Leon left his friend's house, and passed 
along to the Agora. It was now about mid- 
time between dawn and noon, the hour at 
which the market-place was usually most 
thronged with groups, some intent on com- 
merce and traflGic of various kinds, others 
equally intent on discussing the foreign and 
domestic news and politics of the day, or 
listening to the harangues and disputations 
of the Ehetoricians and Sophists, who not 
unfrequently chose that time and place for 
a display of their acquirements, and for a 
conflict with their rivals. But on this morn- 
ing the Agora was less crowded than was 
generally the case, and most of the persons, 
who were there, seemed to be taking their 
departure and moving off towards the Par- 
thenon. Leon said to himself, "I might 
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have remembered that our wise calendar- 
menders had ordered the festival of the 
Lesser Panathenaea to be kept to-day. Of 
course all the world is trying to secure good 
places to see the procession as it enters the 
shrine. I shall not find many of our men 
of mark in the Agora to-day. But yon 
shipmaster and the merchant belong to the 
ship which came in from Cyrene yesterday ; 
and that certainly is Aristippus talking to 
them." 

One of the three persons, whom he was 
eying, left his companions, and, as Leon 
approached, stepped forward to meet him 
with a good-humoured smile, and a hand 
outstretched in welcome. Aristippus was 
in middle manhood ; he had worn well, 
and looked at first sight as if he was just 
entering the prime of life. He was of 
middle height, of very powerful and well- 
knit frame ; but the perfect proportion and 
shape of every limb, and the quiet, good 
taste of his dress prevented him from 
looking (as he otherwise would have looked) 
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like a condensed athlete. His gait and 
gestures were graceful, without the slightest 
tinge of affectation. The head was round 
and well-formed, except that the top was 
less dome-shaped than it might have been. 
The forehead was more noticeable for breadth 
than for height. He had good, close-curled 
dark-brown hair, beginning however to get a 
little grey near the temples, which Aristippus 
was not above disguising as much as possible. 
Similar flecks of grey would have shown 
themselves in the crisp, glossy, black beard, 
had it not been for the extreme care which 
Aristippus made his body-servant bestow 
on that important part of a philosopher's 
outer man. The features were regular 
and good ; and the general expression was 
dignified as well as pleasant. The teeth 
were excellent. The complexion was healthy 
and clear, and the very bright Ught-blue eyes 
were somewhat far set under weU-defined 
and symmetrical brows. The voice, without 
being in any way remarkable, was full and 
agreeable. 
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Aristippus spoke nearly all the Greek 
dialects, and several foreign languages with 
fluency and correctness. He carefully studied 
and practised all the arts of conversation, but 
so that the arts never betrayed themselves; 
and his manner always appeared to be per- 
fectly natural. He had marvellous tact and 
versatiHty in assuming the tone and de- 
meanour best calculated to give him influence 
in any society, high or low, in which he might 
for the time be placed, yet so as always to com- 
mand respect, even while he was ministering 
entertainment. He made it a rule to make 
the best of everything and everybody. He 
had a ready wit, which never failed him ; and 
he never lost his good temper, or his pre- 
sence of mind. Amid the numerous ad- 
ventures of a somewhat wandering life, he 
knew what it was to be caught by the hot 
winds of the African desert amid an over- 
laden and ill-stored caravan. He had been 
shipwrecked; and he had once been cast 
away on a strange coast and sold as a slave ; 
but he was always found unrepining and 
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hopeful amid every privation. When seasons 
of enjoyment came, no one took the benefit 
of the good things of this world of every 
kind more heartily than Aristippus ; but he 
always kept clear of such excess, as would 
involve an amount of consequent pain more 
than commensurate with the amount of 
immediate pleasure. His principles were 
what would be termed in modern phrase- 
ology the principles of enlightened selfish- 
ness. He did not admit the real existence 
of virtue and justice ; but he considered that 
a wise man must conform to the laws and 
usages of the society in which he lives, in 
order to avoid punishment and annoyance. 
His object was to get as much pleasure out 
of life as possible ; and, in order to do this, 
it was, according to his teaching, necessary 
for a man not to be the slave of his senses, 
and yet not to weaken the susceptibility of 
the senses. So, too, he taught that it was 
necessary for the same purpose that a man 
should neither neglect his intellect, nor 
sacrifice everything else for the sake of study. 
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the abundance of articles of luxury, which a 
well-stored purse could command there, were 
all great attractions to Aristippus. He valued 
still more the pre-eminence of Athens as a 
place of literary society. He prized most 
highly of all the benefit of being a hearer 
of Socrates. He made no attempt to imitate 
the frugal, hardy habits of life of his master ; 
nor did he copy or even adopt in theory the 
lofty and pure Ethics of the great teacher. 
It was another side of the Socratic character, 
that commanded the admiration of Aristip- 
pus. He loved to watch the unrivalled skill 
in cross-examining, and in all the fence of 
debate, which Socrates exhibited in his almost 
daily disputations with the Rhetoricians and 
others, whom he encountered in the public 
places of Athens. Never before had been, 
and probably never since has been, displayed 
such capacity and readiness, as Socrates used 
to show of looking at all the sides of a ques- 
tion, and of perceiving and of arranging 
to the best advantage all the arguments, 
that could be reasonably brought forward on 
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erety iride^ He had eqiial powar for 
f^nsping and zppljing genial prmoi^des, 
and abo a remarkable £aeTiIty for seeing 
minute discrepancies, and for drawing subtle 
di<$tinetions. Aristippns studied with earnest 
miertsi the fieqnent exhibitions of these qua- 
lities. Moreover, Aristippns himself had a 
keen eye for a literary or ethical impostor, 
and felt an intense rehsh in seeing one 
demolished The tribe was very abundant 
in those days ; and no one performed the 
duty of exposing a pretender to knowledge, 
and of holding him up to remorseless ridicule, 
HO scientifically, so naturally, so decisively, 
and so habitually as Socrates. Aristippns 
attached himself sedulously to the Sage, who 
liked him, notwithstanding the wide differ- 
ence between them as to both principles and 
practices. The friendship between two men 
80 dissimilar has been well compared to 
the affectionate intimacy, which existed in 
modern times between our ow^n rough 
moralist Johnson, and the accomplished man 
of the world Topham Beauclerk. 
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Leon and Aristippus had not met for a 
long time. When Leon, in the spring, 
marched for his Platsean command, Aris- 
tippus was absent from Athens, and had been 
so for some months. He had returned there 
in the summer, while Leon was still in Pla- 
taea. He brought with him his only child, 
a daughter named Arete, about twenty 
years old. Aristippus had long been a 
widower ; and he determined now to make 
Athens his head-quarters (with ample leave 
of absence of his own granting whenever he 
felt disposed to ask for it), and to enroll 
himself and daughter among the list of 
regular resident aliens, or Metics, in Attica. 

He and Leon had always liked each other 
when they met, as had often been the case, 
at Athens in former years ; and they now 
revived their acquaintance with cordial satis- 
faction on both sides. Aristippus made a 
few well-phrased observations on the dis- 
tinction, which Leon had acquired by his 
recent exploit, and expressed a hope that he 
was now about to enjoy a long repose in 
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winter-quarters in the pleasantest city in the 
world. ^ At least/' he said, ** I know of no 
city comparable with Athens, and I know a 
great many cities by fame, and not a few by 
actual residence." 

"I have heard your own city Cyrene 
much praised." 

^^ Cyrene is above the average as a dwell- 
ing-place — that is to say, for any one except 
a Cyrenian. But it is in no respect to be 
classed with Athens." 

" You have a much finer breed of horses 
there than we have. I was thinking of 
sending over in the spring to some of your 
dealers for a new charger." 

"I must admit the superiority of our 
horses ; but I was thinking rather of houses 
and their habitants, than of stable matters. 
So you want a new horse? What has 
become of your old bay ? Was he made 
into rations for the garrison ?" 

** No, old Samphonis made his escape before 
his master did. I sent him out of the town 
with Fhseax at the end of the sham negotia- 
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tions, about midsummer. Phieax could not 
ride him ; so he sent him to my cousiix, 
lophon, who got out of the town at the 
same time, not very creditably. lophon has 
taken the old horse to Thrace. Ke left a 
very fair sum with my banker Mona?ces 
for me, as the horse's price ; but I liad rather 
have kept poor old Samphoras." 

" What price do you call a fair one for a 
good charger ? I mean for a young horse — 
young, sound, and well-broken." 

'*A young, sound, well-broken war-horse 
is a rarity, and I know he must be smartly 
paid for. Alcibiades promised to help me. 
He sent Blepyrus, the dealer, whom he 
patronises, with some horses for me to look 
at. But the sums which Blepyrus asked 
for them, were outrageous ; and the horses 
were hot, weedy brutes, all very well for 
galloping and prancing in Alcibiades' cha- 
riots, but such as no man could ride with 
credit, comfort, or even safety, in a cam- 
paign. I declined to have anything to do 
with them." 
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**It mar not matter madi to Alcibiades 
what sums he pays, or rather what sums he 
owes to his horse-dealers, hnt I am glad to 
see Ton, Leon, showing snch decided signs 
of strong mind. No proof of sanity is 
better than that of a firm grasp on the 
purse. You used to be rather free-handed 
in snch matters." 

'^Are yon taking np with avarice, as a 
new form of pleasure, Aristippns ?" 

**Not I. Timon may, if he likes, try 
the two extremes of 'old prodigal, yonng 
miser.* Have yon seen any of his recent 
absurdities ? '* 

**No. I never fawned on him in his 
prosperity, and I do not feel bound to sub- 
mit to his insolence in his adversity. But, 
if our talk is to be of screws, let us keep to 
horses. What will it cost me to get one 
over from Cyrene ? I am not in any parti- 
cular hurry about it.*' 

" I will speak to Stilpo on the subject, — 
to the Cyrenean merchant whom you saw 
talking with me just now. He will sail for 
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Cyrene with the first Etesians^ and will then 
return here to settle permanently in Athens. 
In fact he is going to be my son-in-law." 

"I congratulate you; and when I meet 
Stilpo I shall still more sincerely congratu- 
late him. I have not, however, yet had the 
pleasure of seeing your daughter." 

« 

"You will see her this morning, if you 
like to come along with me towards the 
Parthenon to look at the procession. It will, 
I believe, be rather a pretty sight, though, 
of course, not so pompous or elaborate as the 
gorgeous affair in the summer. But all the 
girls in Athens will be there; and, to my 
taste, the pretty faces on such occasions 
make up the prettiest part of the show. 
Not that Arete contributes much to the 
spectacle in that respect." 

" I expect that there will be a difference of 
opinion between us on that point." 

"Not the least chance of it. We are 
both of us too good judges of good looks for 
that to happen. I am very proud of my 
girl, but I am proud of her brains, not of 
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her face. She has as sound a judgment, and 
as quick a perception, as almost any man 
that I ever knew. I have had her as care- 
fully and as fully educated as if she had been 
my son. We read together regularly.* I 
never could understand the sense of our 
common Greek system of making our homes 
dull and stupid, by keeping the women, who 
are the natural lights of the house, always 
in a state of darkness." 

" I suppose w,e shall find Arete among the 
spectators of the procession ? " 

" No. She is a performer, though in only 
a subordinate character. She is parasol- 
bearer to her friend Evadne, the sister of my 
friend young Charmides. Evadne walks at 
the head, with one of the sacred baskets." 

" And why should not your daughter 
walk at her side? These class distinctions 
are odious. We must get some of our friends 

* Arete, the daughter of Aristippus, succeeded her 
father as head of the Cyrenaic School of Philosophy 
at Athens. She was succeeded by her son Aristippus 
the Younger, who was nicknamed " Mother*s-Pupil " — 
Metro-didactus. 
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to pass a decree for your receiving the full 
citizenship of Athens." 

*'I hope you will not make such an 
attempt, unless you wish to drive me away 
from Athens. Why, if I were a full-blown 
Athenian citizen, I should have to serve on 
juries. I should be hunted by the beadles 
into the Pnyx, whenever you held a public 
Assembly, and I should have to stand there 
all day and listen to the imbecile prosing of 
Nicias, to the rancour and rant of Cleon, 
and to the mincing sentimentalities of 
Phseax. I am far happier as I am — a very 
undignified, but a very independent Metic. 
You do not suppose that I am so silly, or 
my daughter either, as to weep or gnash our 
teeth, because she carries a bit of silk instead 
of a bit of wicker-work in a procession. It 
was chiefly by the fussiness and the folly of 
a municipal election that I was originally 
driven away from Cyrene. I am a citizen 
of the world ; and the world does not inflict 
on its citizens any franchise, any magistracy, 
any rank, or any duty of any sort or kind." 
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" It would fare ill with a commonwealth, 
Aristippus, if all the members of it thought 
and acted as you do." 

'*Let your legislators look to that. I do 
not profess to be one. It is enough for me, 
and I think it is enough for them, if, while I 
am within the bounds of a state, I obey its 
laws, and keep a civil tongue in my head as 
to its constituted authorities. But there is 
no fear of a failure of great crops of politi- 
cians in any soil. Vanity and corruption 
will always supply candidates enough for 
any place. I do not mean, Leon, that all 
who seek oflSce, do so from such motives 
only. You (for I hear that you are going 
to turn statesman) and others • of better 
nature must see some mysterious charms in . 
political Ufe, to which I am as blind as 
Diomed was to the presence of Venus, until 
Pallas Athene taught him how to discern 
and how to wound her. But here we are 
close to the shrine of Pallas Athene himself. 
Come into this comer house with me. I 
know the owner. "We shall get places at the 
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upper window, and see the whole show to 
perfection." 

The celebration of the Lesser Panathenaea 

* 

this year had been fixed for the period when 
active military and naval operations were 
likely to have ceased, and when those citizens 
would be at home, who had been serving 
abroad at the time in the summer when the 
high festival of the Great Panathensea had 
been solemnised.* 

It was especially desired, too, on this occa- 
sion to show the national gratitude, and to 
give additional lustre to the lesser festival, 
by carrying in state, with all possible display, 
and solemnly dedicating to the tutelary 
Groddess the trophies, which had now been 
brought home, of the two glorious naval vic- 
tories, which the Athenian Admiral Phormio 
had won in the summer over the Pelopon- 
nesian fleets in the Corinthian Gulf. These 
trophies consisted chiefly of panoplies lately 

* There is some imcertamty about the date of the 
Lesser PanathensBa. The account given in the text of 
this festiyal has no pretensions to accurate anti- 
quarianism. 
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worn by the eneiDT''s officers, who liad been 
killed or taken on board the captured ships. 
But the spoils of war most sought for in 
naval battles, and gazed on with most pride 
by the population of a naval state like 
Athens, were the Aphlasta of the captured 
ships themselves. National flags were un- 
known by the Greeks ; but each war-galley 
carried at her stem a high, &n-shaped orna- 
ment of carved and decorated wood, which 
curved inwards, so as slightly to over-arch the 
steerer's station. A flag-pole was attached 
to the side of the Aphlaston, and bore a long 
pennon, which served to show the helmsman 
the exact direction of the wind. It is to be re- 
membered that the ancient war-galley always 
went into action with her sails lowered, so 
that the Aphlaston, with its connected flag, 
was then the most conspicuous part of the 
ship. To seize on this and bear it away as 
a sign of victory was an exploit eagerly 
sought by assailants ; and, on the other hand, 
the crew always defended the Aphlaston 
with peculiar tenacity. The Aphlaston was 
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frequently introduced in sculpture and in 
painting as an emblem of maritime power ; 
and to ornament the temples of a city's gods 
with numerous Aphlasta of its beaten foes 
was looked on as the most glorious assertion 
of the state's naval supremacy. 

Phormio had sent home eighteen of these 
much coveted ensigns of victory ; and his 
countrymen justly valued them on this 
occasion, not by reference to their number, 
but in respect of the unequalled seamanship, 
skill, and bravery, by which they had been 
acquired. Six of Phormio's ships, which 
had taken part in the battles, had returned 
with the prizes, and it was arranged that 
the Athenian seamen from them should 
walk in the procession before the car that 
bore the trophies. The Board of War had 
asked Leon whether he and the men of the 
Platsean garrison, who had escaped with 
him, would take their places in the ceremo- 
nial line of march. But Leon declined the 
proffered honour. He said : " We have no 
trophies of victory to display ; we have not 
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eren br>asrfit badi: o^ir own >hif^M;Sw All 
that we haTe accomplished, amounts to a 
fortunate flight/' The War Board did not 
press the matter fiirther, bat remarked, with ^ 
equal truth and courtesy, that such a flight 
as Leon^s was much more honoorable than 
many porsnits. 

While the second F^nathenaic Festiral 
was on this year to have a peculiar purpose 
and glory of its own, it was not intended 
to repeat all the pomp and chtnmistanoe, 
with which the great national solemnity of 
the summer had been accompanied. Chariot 
races were omitted ; nor did the magistrates 
on this occasion think it necessary to treat 
the multitude to the sports, which are some- 
what grotesquely grouped together as ortho- 
dox amusements at Panathenaic time. We 
read in the best modem account of the 
Panathenaea that at this high festival ^' phi- 
losophers disputed, cock-lBghts were exhi- 
bited, and the people indulge<J in a variety 
of other amusements and entertainments."* 

^ Diet. Ghreek and Roman Antiquities, p. 705, coL b. 
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And although the procession was to receive 
the splendid addition of the naval brigade 
and their trophies, it was in other respects 
materially reduced. It was, indeed, arranged 
that the magnificent votive tapestry, the 
Peplus of the tutelary Groddess, should be 
taken from her shrine, where it had been 
deposited at the first festival, and that it 
should be again drawn on the sacred ship- 
Uke car through the city. It was to be 
followed and guarded by the naval brigade. 
Then the fully -armed soldiery were to march 
in line ; but this parade was to be formed, 
not, as at the principal feast, by all the 
warriors of the state then in Attica, whether 
horsemen or foot-soldiers, heavy-armed or 
light-armed, but by select detachments of 
regular infantry contributed by each of the 
ten tribes. Musicians and singers were then 
to follow close upon the naval trophies, and 
bands of them were also to play before the 
train of Athenian maidens, who were next 
to appear in the line. The two maidens, 
selected to be the foremost of these, 
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were of the noblest £^inilies of the state, and 
were to walk as Canephorae — that is, each 
of them was to bear on her head a flat 
circular basket, in which were placed the 
chaplets of flowers, the frankincense, the 
sacred cakes, and the other ornaments and 
implements for the sacrificial rites, with 
which such festivals concluded. Last were 
ranked the milk-white heifers for the sacri- 
fices, with whom came the officiating priests 
and their attendants. 

The procession was formed in an open 
space of ground beyond the city wall to 
the north-west, and entering the city by 
the Dipylon (the same route along which 
Atalanta had passed when she entered 
Athens after her escape from the Pelopon- 
nesians) it traversed the most frequented 
parts of Athens, until it wound up the 
ascent of the Acropolis. The house where 
Aristippus had stationed Leon, stood near a 
bend of the road on the rising ground, so 
that those who looked from its windows 
commanded a full view of the procession 
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while it was drawing near, and while it was 
passing them. The sides of the streets near 
them, the house windows and house tops, 
were now crowded with eager expectants of 
the scene. They soon heard the approaching 
sounds of music ; and saw the Peplus, as it 
floated high like some broad banner of war 
from the mast and yard-arms of the car. 
Loud applauses greeted the exhibition of the 
really beautiful work of art, which was the 
especial object of general reverence to the 
majority of the Athenians. They pointed out 
to each other the embroidered figures depict- 
ing the legendary victories of Athenians over 
Centaurs, Amazons, and Atlanteans. 

But louder and louder grew the cheering, 
and more vehement was the enthusiasm of. 
the people, rich and poor, high and low, as 
the naval brigade began to walk by in some- 
what ostentatious disregard of military step. 
The exploits of these men and their actual 
presence brought tears of joy from many 
eyes. Their fame was not blended with dim 
tales of days long gone by ; but there they 
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question was addressed, replied, " I lost an 
eye in laying the Leucadian admiral on 
board ; and I, with this right hand wrenched 
away the Aphlaston from his quarter-deck, 
while I struck him down with my left fist. 
But every man in the fleet did his best, 
according to his opportunities. No one has 
a right to be glorified more than his mess- 
mates. Three cheers, my boys, for old 
Athens, and for Equal Eights !" The cheers 
were zealously given. The common sea- 
faring population was always strongly demo- 
cratic, and no bystander could refuse to join 
in such outbursts . of .triumph. Leon sur- 
veyed this scene with honest pride; he 
turned to Aristippus and said, "After all, 
Aristippus, it is something to have such a 
country to serve, and something to be able 
to serve her in such a fashion." 

" It is a very fine spectacle," replied Aris- 
tippus ; but I fear that in this, as in other 
matters, we make success the test of merit. 
If Phormio had been overwhelmed and 
crushed (as was nearly the case in his second 
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Ij^txh) Tou would all be blaming his fool- 
hardiaess : and the sight of the snrviTors of 
his force would be odioos to too. as recalling 
liitter recollections. Becollect the splendid 
expedition, which your country sent up the 
Xile about twenty years ago to help the 
revolted Egyptians against the Persians. 
There were two hundred as fine galleys, and 
as well manned, and with as fine a force of 
Hoplites on board, as ever left Peiraeus. Had 
they been successful, we should hear of the 
great Egj-ptian expedition, as often as we hear 
from your orators and poets about Cimon's 
trophies ; but they perished — ^perished miser- 
ably, and you all combine in forgetting 
them." 

** You are unjust to us, Aristippus," said 
Leon warmly. " I prize the memory of my 
father, who fell in defeat at Coronea, as 
dearly as that of my grandfather who fell 
in victory at Plata^a. I was very young at 
the time of the Egyptian expedition ; but I 
remember well the dreadful havoc which the 
warfare of that year made among the men 
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of our tribe, the Erechtheid. Two of my 
uncles died in Egypt. I was taught to 
admire and envy their lot, even while I 
mourned for them. We honour them now. 
It was only last week that we Erechtheids 
replaced by a richer marble tablet in the 
Parthenon the old on 3, which recorded how 
the slain of our tribe fell in Cyprus, in 
Egypt, in Phoenicia, at Halise, in jEgina, 
and in Megara, in the same year.* Many 
of these were scenes of disaster, but they 
ail were scenes of glory." 

Aristippus never carried on an argument 
too long, especially if it was becoming a 
matter of feeling. He held out the palms 
of both his hands in sign of submission, 
and said good-humouredly, '' I might have 
foreseen, dear Leon, that you would defeat 
me, if we encountered on warlike topics. 
Perhaps before the day is over, we may find 
some question to discuss, in which I shall 
have the coign of vantage. But for the 

* This tablet is in the Louvre. The inscription is 
cited by Bishop Thirlwall in his * History of Greece.' 
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present, I must stand in awe of you, as, 
though your sea-forces are retiring, your 
heavy soldiery are coming into action." 
While he was speaking, loud peals of 
trumpets announced the arrival of another 
part of the procession ; and the picked de- 
tachments of heavy-armed troops and their 
oflBcers began to march by. Many of the 
oflBcers, and some of the men in the ranks 
recognised Leon; and the company of his 
own tribe saluted him by elevating and then 
sUghtly sloping forward their spear-heads. 
This drew the attention of the bystanders to 
Leon ; and the name of the Hero of Plataa 
was rapidly repeated from man to man among 
the crowd, with brief emphatic praises of his 
gallantry. While he was thus becoming 
more of a spectacle than of a spectator, 
the bright train of the ritual maidens 
approached, and Leon was soon fully occupied 
in exchanging comments with Aristippus on 
the numerous fair faces and graceful forms, 
which they saw before them. Arete was 
plainly distinguishable, by reason of her 
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position as parasol-beaxer behind, or rather at 
the elbow of one of the leading Canephorse. 
Leon saw at a glance that her aspect, though 
intelligent and pleasing, was by no means 
beautiful, and made no observation on it to 
her father. But he could not help making 
a remark on the Athenian lady, to whom 
Arete was acting as half- attendant, half- 
companion. *' Aristippus," he said, "that 
Canephora nearest to us (Evadne, I think 
you called her) is really very, very pretty !'* 
And so Evadne really was, though the 
word " pretty " scarcely does justice to her. 
She was rather below the middle height, but 
her limbs were well rounded and symmetrical, 
and her shape and gestures were perfect in 
grace and loveliness. This was shown to the 
utmost advantage by her prescribed attitude 
of a Canephora, holding the little basket on 
her head with one hand, and gathering her 
drapery round her with the other ; an atti- 
tude considered by the Greek sculptors so be- 
coming, that they frequently chose it for their 
finest statues. Evadne was rather a brunette 
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in complexion, but the skin was exquisitely 
clear, and the cheek freshly tinted. Her 
hair was dark, rich and clustering. The 
brown hazel eyes were full-orbed, and most 
expressive. The mouth was small, and the 
lips a little, only a little pouting. Every 
feature was faultless; but the whole face 
was far from having that air of correct 
insipidity, which sometimes accompanies 
faultlessness of feature. Never was a counte- 
nance more noticeable, or more winning by 
its animation than Evadne's. She showed 
this, as she walked slowly along, listening 
sometimes with amusement, sometimes with 
excitement, sometimes with a little vexation 
to the lively gossip which Arete- kept 
whispering in her ear. Arete soon caught 
what the bystanders were saying about 
Leon, and she told Evadne to look up to 
the comer window on her left, and see 
the Hero of Plataea. Evadne stole a brief 
upward glance at Leon, who at that moment 
was speaking to Aristippus at his side. She 
ventured on a second look, and then her 
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eyes encountered those of Leon fixed on her 
with such undisguised admiration and in- 
terest, that she instantly looked down in 
confusion, coloured deeply, and in her embar- 
rassment almost dropped the sacred basket. 
Arete replaced and steadied it ; but several 
of the spectators had observed how nearly it 
had come to the ground. " That is a bad 
omen," said one. *'Do you mean," said 
another bystander, " that it is an ill omen to 
the girl, or to the state ?" ' '* It certainly," 
rejoined the first speaker, — "it certainly 
bodes evil to the girl ; perhaps to the state 
also." 

Poor Evadne ! The day was indeed ill- 
omened, on which her glance first met that 
of Leon. 



1 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mirantur justiqne senes, trepidse qne pnellse ; 

Narrantis conjux pendet ab ore viri. 
Atqne aHquis posiiA monstrat f era prselia mensa, 

Pingit et exiguo Pergama tota mero : 
" Hac ibat Simois ; bic est Sigeia tellus. 

Hie steterat Priami regia celsa senis." 

Ovid. Heroides, Ep. i. 

Sbe loved me for tbe dangers I bad passed, 
And I loved ber tbat sbe did pity tbem. 

Shake SPE ABE. 

Leon did not return to the house of Lysis 
that afternoon. When the long procession 
had ended, Aristippus said to his companion, 
as they turned to leave the window, " Well, 
Leon, shall we follow the fashion, and make 
a feast-day ? All Athens will be regaled on 
the best of cheer this afternoon. There are 
oxen and sheep by hundreds to be sacrificed 
at your innumerable altars, and when the 
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priests and deities have had the benefit of 
the legs and the inside fat, the pious wor- 
shippers, like very rational beings, will make 
a good dinner from the rest of the carcases. 
I will not promise you a share from the 
sacrificial scrambles, but you will find a 
quiet and tolerably good dinner at my 
house, and not the worst wine in the world, 
if you will honour us by appearing there 
at sunset. So come and be social. Give 
another proof of your being a good citizen. 
To eat heartily in honour of your country 
on such an occasion is a mark of a genuine 
Attic democrat/' 

" You are always, Aristippus, seeking 
occasion for a gibe at us, about what we 
call our patriotism, and what you try to 
reduce to greediness and selfishness." 

" Indeed, Leon, I neither blame nor sneer 
at your countrymen's fondness for these fes- 
tivals, and for the accompaniment of a good 
dinner. I think it one of the most amiable 
and sensible traits in the Athenian charac- 
ter. The great mass of your citizens toil 
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hard, and fare hard ; and these very men 
could, if they pleased, vote periodical dis- 
tributions among themselves of the public 
money, and they could make up for it by 
doubling the contributions of the subject 
allies. Instead of any such churlish, sordid, 
sullen selfishness, they indulge pretty often 
in these festivals, in which the intellectual 
and artistic elements always predominate ; 
and the feasting which follows, is carried on 
socially and merrily. I love to see it. It 
gives an atmosphere, of good humour and of 
good cheer to the whole place, such as mar- 
vellously suits my temperament. £!ome 
now, after my panegyric on your "violet- 
crowned city," come and reward me by your 
company at a humble Metic's board. You 
have not yet half made up for your long 
fastings in Platsea." 

" I promised Lysis to come back to him 
this evening ; and, to tell the truth, Aris- 
tippus, I am not at present quite in the vein 
for your large entertainments, especially 
when I have to meet a crowd of strangers." 
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" I am sure that Lysis will come and dine 
with me, if I tell him that you are coming. 
Perhaps, too, it will be some temptation to 
both of you to know that you will meet 
Charmides and his sister Evadne, the pretty 
girl, whom I saw you watch so admiringly 
just now, as she went by in the procession. 
She and her aunt Timoclea often join Arete 
at the little friendly meetings in my house ; 
though it is against your Athenian customs. 
You now know all the party, with the ad- 
dition of Stilpo, my son-in-law that is to be. 
I never shall make a philosopher of him ; but 
I think that you will like to meet him. He 
has travelled much ; he is a keen observer ; 
and he both recollects and reports well. 
Have you any thoughts of trying to get the 
Sicilian command next year ?" 

" If we send a squadron into the Western 
Seas, I should very much like to go with it. 
I have never yet been beyond Corcyra. I 
wish much to see the Italiot and Siciliot 
cities, and perhaps to get a glimpse at the 
far West." 
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" Few men can give you more information 
about those countries, than Stilpo can. He 
has resided for a long time in Sicily ; and he 
has traded both at Carthage and at Massilia. 
Come a little before sunset, and have a talk 
with him before the others arrive. Formal 
discussions about statistics and politics are 
an unmitigated nuisance after dinner." 

" I will promise to come, if you will 
promise to make my peace with Lysis." 

" That I readily undertake. Should there 
be any difficulty about his coming, I will let 
you know. If you do not hear from me in 
the course of an hour, you will consider 
yourself pledged to make one of our little 
circle. I will go to Lysis immediately. 
Does your path for the present lie that 

" No, I shall stroll down to the Peiraeus, 
and invoke and inhale the sea breeze, to 
enable me to do justice to your Cyrenaic 
dainties." 

*' We are both pretty safe of a good appe- 
tite. I suspect that we have both missed 
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our luncheon ; and to take luncheon so late 
as it is now, would be to mortgage our 
dinners, — a proceeding contrary to all the 
rules of my philosophy. But, if you like to 
have it, the people of the house here will 
bring you a very fair cup of wine with bread 
and olives." 

" No, I thank you ; I am an old cam- 
paigner, and can wait very well for my 
regular rations at the regular hour. A little 
before sunset I will be with you. Till then 
may all the gods and goddesses find leisure 
amid the steam of their sacrifices to watch 
over you." 

Leon strolled down to the dock at the 
head of the Great Harbour. The reason for 
his walk was not merely a taste for sea-air, 
but he wished to inspect at his leisure, with 
his own eyes, one of the galleys, that had 
returned from the Corinthian Gulf, and 
which was reported to be a remarkably fast 
sea-boat, and to answer her helm very 
readily. She was named the Eevenge. She 
had been somewhat roughly used in the late 
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sea-fights, and was now lying in one of the 
dry docks for repairs. The workmen of the 
dockyard and arsenal were tliis afternoon all 
in the upper city making holiday ; and there 
w^as no one near the place, where the galleys 
lay, except the military guards on duty, and 
a few slave-labourers. The soldiers and 
their officers knew Leon, and allowed him 
to walk about where he pleased. He soon 
found out the Eevenge. Indeed, before he 
was near enough to read her name, he 
guessed her by the fineness of her run both 
fore and aft. The workmen had stripped 
away her inner-planking, so that Leon was 
able to ascertain the extent of the injuries 
she had sustained, and also the state of her 
timbers. He found that she was thoroughly 
sound, built of old, well-seasoned timber, 
and that the general workmanship, and the 
fittings of her bolts and other fastenings 
were perfect. She was not of Athenian 
build, but had been originally a Corinthian 
galley, and had been captured by the 
Athenians early in the war. Leon looked 
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at her with admiration, and said, '* The Co- 
rinthian Aristocrats, who had you built, ray 
beauty, spared neither money nor time on 
your make and finish. We do not turn out 
such vessels from our yards now-a-days. 
Speed and cheapness are now the main 
things thought of in our ship-building. 
Now, my dear Revenge, let us look at you 
surgically, and see whether your wounds are 
serious." 

The mischief that had been done to her, 
was chiefly near the starboard-bow. Several 
of her timbers had been stoven in there close 
to the water-line, either by a rock, or by the 
armed beak of a hostile galley. Her crew 
liad patched her up for the homeward 
voyage by nailing sheets of lead over the 
gaps, and by liberal applications of pitch and 
tar. All this had been cleared away by the 
dockyard workmen, and Leon saw plainly 
that if skilful shipwrights were employed, 
and good materials used, there would be no 
difficulty in making good all her damages, 
without in the least impairing her speed, or 
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spoiUng her trim. Her starboard gallery 
for the upper rowers, and several of the false 
streaks of her quarter-deck had been either 
broken or washed away ; bat those were 
superficial matters, and could be easily set to 
rights. Leon now lowered himself do¥oi 
her side, and walked round her in the dry 
dock surveying her critically as she lay 
there, propped by shores, and supported by 
lashings to the dock-sides. As he looked up 
at her in this manner, the beauty of her lines 
was peculiarly conspicuous. **This is the 
darling for me," said Leon. " Better keep 
to the old craft, than have a new one built 
after her, as I thought of doing. Somehow 
or other no ship, that is built on the lines of 
another, ever equals her model. I will give 
her a few inches more keel, to make her sit 
better up under sail. I like to use my canvass 
and to spare my rowers' arms and wind, till, 
the time for action comes. Then, I can 
make them pull like so many Argonauts." 

He left the docks after a long examination 
of every part of the ship, and sauntered 
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homewards, carrying on a soliloquy, in which 
the Eevenge and Atalanta and Evadne were 
strangely commingled. " I must look well," 
he said, " to the masts and sails, which they 
put into her. Indeed, it will be better 
to see to her rig and to all her fittings 
with my own eyes. It will provide me with 
something to do and something to think of, 
instead of dwelling on the sad memories of 
Plataea and Atalanta. I will go to the war- 
board to-morrow, and offer to repair and 
refit the Eevenge at ray own expense. They 
will be glad enough to accept my offer, and 
will, of course, make me captain of her. I 
must make friends with some of the political 
leaders, and get voted to a command in one 
of the spring fleets. Westward ho! for 
choice. I have got the wandering fever 
strong on me again, and would fain go roving 
in the track of old Ulysses. How about the 
expense? As Aristippus told me, I am 
beginning to think of how much things will 
cost — quite a novel sensation. It is well 
that my property got recruited and nursed 
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for me, while I was cooped up in Plataea ; and 
it is as well, in the long run, that that old 
hunks Chremylus refiised me the loan, which 
I asked for before I went there. Good news, 
too, has come from lophon about the yield 
of our joint mines in Thrace. Gold-digging 
suits him better than handling steel. I 
think I can afford to be patriotic about the 
ship ; and I will give up the purchase of the 
Cyrenaic horse. If there is any land-fight- 
ing to be done before the navigation is open, 
I can serve in the phalanx. Well, here I 
am near home. I suppose it is time to go 
and array myself for Aristippus's banquet. 
I think it will be worth the trouble of 
dressing for, which is not the case with 
every dinner. That sister of Charmides is 
undeniably good-looking, and Arete seems to 
be clever. At any rate, I am sure of some 
first-rate wine, and I look on Dionysus as a 
very respectable deity. Still I feel that I 
am giving way again at my old weak points, 
and I do not quite like it. Lysis will look 
black at me if he sees any signs of reviving 
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joviality. But what good can we do to the 
departed by making ourselves miserable ? I 
will go and take my chance, and I will 
scowl solemnly, or will laugh and quaff, 
just 3.S the humour leads me." 

With this determination Leon entered his 
house ; and proved even to himself the im- 
pression which Evadne's eyes had made on 
him, by feeling a strong desire to appear to 
the best advantage in them. He made his 
slaves bring out all his stores of apparel, and 
he felt extremely vexed that he had not re- 
plenished his wardrobe more sumptuously 
after his return to Athens. He was obliged 
to content himself with, first, a white under- 
tunic bordered with crimson, and girt with 
a crimson belt round the waist ; next with a 
white upper garment, bordered with crimson 
also. He was able to add the ornament of a 
very splendid cameo-brooch, cut from a single 
onyx set in gold, and representing a group 
of Centaurs, carved with marvellous grace 
and spirit. This served as a clasp to the 
scarf or plaid, which was fastened by it over 
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the right side of the chest, and then allowed 
to fall back, so as to leave the right arm at 
liberty, while the^ greater part of the scarf 
fell graceftdly over the left side. He decked 
his right hand with two rings, one of which 
was of pure pliant gold; the other bore a 
gem which was cut into the figure of Hero 
on her watchtower. Then, having made 
his slaves arrange his hair and beard in the 
best possible order, and having surveyed 
himself carefully in a brazen mirror, Leon 
drew a seaman's cap over his head, taking 
care to disarrange his curls as little as 
possible. 

He had taken up so much time first in 
inspecting the Bevenge, and afterwards in 
arraying and inspecting himself, that it was 
too late for him to meet Stilpo as early as 
Aristippus had requested. The winter sun 
was setting red and stormy, as he left his 
door, and a gale was howling up for the 
night. Well wrapped in a boat-cloak, and 
with four slaves bearing torches round him, 
he walked rapidly along the little distance 
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that lay between his house and that of 
Aristippus. He found himself the last guest 
that arrived, but he was not so late as to 
have forfeited his chance of popularity for 
the evening ; and the welcome which greeted 
him, was genuine and genial. 

Charmides, Evadne, Timoclea, and Arete 
were standing together near an ivory side- 
board at the end of the room, on which were 
ranged some silver salvers, which Stilpo had 
lately brought from Carthage, and had pre- 
sented to Arete. Leon watched the group 
for a few seconds, before he joined them. 
Charmides was by far the most conspicuous 
personage in the room. He was renowned 
as the handsomest of the Athenian youth 
next to Alcibiades, and he possessed every ad- 
vantage that ample wealth could supply. His 
plaid was of a deep saflfron colour, with a 
broad crimson border, and the extremities 
were fringed with crimson silk. The plaid 
was artistically folded and clasped round the 
throat with a golden brooch in the form of a 
cicada. The white under-vestment was also 
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bordered with crimson, and was girt round 
the waist with a richly-ornamented belt of 
sUver braid. His sister Eyadne was very 
simply dressed. Both the loose outer robe, 
and the long close-fitting gown were plain 
white, having only a narrow blue border, and 
with a broad silken girdle of the same colour 
round the waist. But both robe and gown 
were of the finest texture that the best 
Egyptian looms could supply. A blue fillet 
confined the rich tresses of her hair. She 
wore no other ornaments, and no jewelry of 
any kind. Arete was much more gaily 
attired, without however quite passing the 
boundary, which separates the well-dressed 
from the gaudily-dressed. Her robe, which 
was little more than a scarf, was of light- 
green sUk with long golden fringes, and her 
white dress was richly embroidered with 
needlework flowers of various colours. Her 
silver girdle glittered with little rubies, which 
had come through Phoenician shippers from 
Taprobane ; and she wore a necklace and ear- 
rings of amber, which Massiliot merchants 
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had purchased from traders, who explored 
the shores of that sea which we now call the 
Baltic. Arete had, in truth, attired herself 
less according to her own taste, than with a 
view of gratifying Stilpo, who, while he was 
plain in his own dress almost to meanness, 
loved to see his intended wife resplendent 
in the most costly ornaments, that the most 
distant climes could supply. Timoclea was 
arrayed richly, but gravely as became her 
years. The few ornaments which she 
worCj were old family jewels, conspicuous 
by their massiveness and beauty, as well 
as by their antique appearance. Aristippus 
wore nothing that could attract notice, but 
every part of his dress was of the most 
choice and costly description. Both the 
upper and under garments were plain 
purple, but purple of the richest dye that 
Sidonian dealer ever boasted. The clasp 
of the plaid was only silver, but it was 
silver curiously carved by Indian .workmen ; 
and a similar clasp of large size secured the 
Moorish belt of yellow leather round his 
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waist. He wore only a single ring ; but in 
the plain gold circle of that ring was set a 
large emerald, beautifully cut, and of almost 
unrivalled brilliancy. Lysis, in his usual 
faultless but quiet and unassuming attire, 
was standing a little apart from the rest of 
the guests, almost wholly absorbed in con- 
templation of an exquisite small group of 
statuary in Parian marble, which represented 
the scene in the Iliad, where the Twin-Genii 
of Death and Sleep, at the bidding of Apollo, 
bear the dead body of the hero Sarpedon from 
the battlefield at Troy to Lycia. The others 
soon resumed the conversation, which Leon's 
entrance had momentarily interrupted. Arete 
was endeavouring to explain the scenes of 
lion-hunting and elephant-hunting, which 
were carved in strong relief and with much 
spirit, though with somewhat of barbaric 
rudeness and grotesqueness, on the Cartha- 
ginian plate before them. But she was fre- 
quently obliged to call on Stilpo for assist- 
ance, which was readily given. StUpo told 
them the names of the principal hunters, 
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and the result of each encounter. As Leon 
moved forward, Stilpo was drawing attention 
to a salver, which showed a hunter struck 
down by the trunk of a charging elephant, 
and lying between the huge beast's fore-legs. 
The man had drawn a dagger-knife, and was 
defending himself as he lay, by stabbing at 
the animal's feet. Some of his companions 
were plying the elephant with javelins and 
arrows from a distance; but one gigantic 
archer had approached very close, and was 
taking deliberate aim at its eye. Stilpo 
pointed to this figure, and said : " That 
slave was a perfectly black man, who had 
been carried away when quite a baby from 
a village far down south, along the Lybian 
coast of the Atlantic. He had been brought 
up in Mago's household, and was his constant 
attendant in his hunts. He was a noble 
fellow, and gave his life to save his master's. 
That arrow, which you see him aiming, took 
full effect in the elephant's eye. The brute 
left tumbling Mago about, and rushed on 
the poor slave before he could turn. It fell 
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over him and died, croslimg him, of coarse, 
to death with its enormous weight. Mago 
got ap without broken bones, but it was long 
before he recovered from the bruises and 
internal injury, which the blow of the trunk 
had given him. He had two drinking-cups 
made out of the tusks : and the ivoiy, well 
inlaid with gold, and well mounted on solid 
gold pedestals, looks extremely well. I 
pledged him in one of then> at Carthage last 
year. He gives a banquet regularly on the 
anniversary of his escape." 

*' I wonder,** said Charmides, " how you 
induced him to part with the plate represent- 
ing the adventure." 

" There was no inducement in the case/* 
said Stilpo. ** You do not suppose that I 
bought it. Such a purchase would have far 
exceeded my ideas of prudence. It was a 
gift, and given in such a way, as to caution 
me eflfectively against again showing too 
much admiration of anything that I saw in a 
Carthaginian merchant's house. I had been 
at Mago's one afternoon, and had noticed 
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this plate on a sideboard. I had asked some 
questions about the subjects represented, and 
T had praised both material and workman- 
ship rather emphatically. The next morning 
I found the plate at my own house. I do 
not know whether I was most pleased or 
most vexed at the sight. But I should have 
given mortal offence by returning it ; and 
my scruples about accepting it were some- 
what diminished by the fact, that 1 had put 
Mago in the way of opening a new and very 
lucrative branch of copamerce with certain 
Egyptian traders who came to Cyrene. Be- 
sides, the wealth of these Punic merchant- 
princes is so enormous, that the making a 
gift, which would half ruin you or me, is to 
them a trifle. Why, there are men on the 
mart at Carthage, who could simply buy 
up Athens and Attica — docks, sliips, stores, 
treasury, olive-grounds, silver-mines, orators, 
informers, and aU — all but your buildings 
and your works of art, which are, I own, 
above all price." 

*' Is Carthage so flourishing ?" asked Leon. 
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^* I thought that she had been declining since 
the great defeat which Gelo gave her armies 
at the Himera. Certainly, nothing has been 
seen of her fleets or troops in Sicily ever 
smce. 

" That was indeed a severe defeat," replied 
Stilpo ; *' but a State of the vast population 
and wealth of Carthage can survive many 
blows, any one of which would be fatal to 
our little Grreek communities. The Cartha- 
ginians have of late years been occupied in 
making conquests, and in planting colonies, 
inland in Libya, up to the slopes of Mount 
Atlas, and far southward along the coast of 
the Atlantic. They have been doing this on 
a gigantic scale, and with complete success. 
The increase of their public revenues, as well 
as of the wealth of individuals, has been enoi> 
mous. Tou may depend upon it that the 
Siciliots will soon hear of them again in their 
parts of the Mediterranean.'* 

" Well, I trust that we shall be ready to 
give a good account of them," answered Leon. 
*' I say that I hope loe shall be ready, for I 
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expect that in a very few years all Sicily will 
be a dependency of Athens." 

"What! at politics already?" said Aris- 
tippus to Leon. ** Politics already, and even 
before dinner ? Come, while we have been 
looking at empty plates, the attendants have 
placed dishes on the tables, which will, I 
hope, better deserve attention, for a short 
time at least. Arete, conduct Timoclea and 
Evadne to the couch at the upper end. 
Leon, will you take a place near me on this 
couch to the left ? Our three other friends 
will share the one opposite to us." 

They walked down to the end of the hall, 
at which the couches and dinner-tables had 
been arranged, and took their stations as their 
host had requested. As Evadne was arrang- 
ing the cushions, on which she leaned at 
the left end of the ladies' couch, Aristippus 
said to her : '' We owe you an apology, 
Evadne, for placing Arete on the right-hand 
side, of your aunt, but any other arrangement 
would have separated Axete and Stilpo widely 
from each other ; and such a parting would 
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be more than the poor things coold endnre." 
Eradne smiled good-hnmooredlj in answer 
to her host ; and looked aside at Arete with 
a glance, which was meant to he one of teasing 
raillery. But Arete qmckhr orerpowered her 
at these weapons : she gaTe aTeiy significant 
look towards the comer of the other conch, 
that was nearest to Eradne's place. Eyadne 
looked in the same direction, and sawinstantl j 
that she herself had been placed so as to be 
as close as possible to Leon. She coloured 
deeply, and her first thought was to ask 
Timoclea to change places with her ; bnt a 
moment's reflection showed her the impossi- 
bility of thus dethroning her aunt firom the 
central post of honour. She determined to 
scold Arete well next day for the trick played 
on her, and meanwhile to keep her eyes care- 
fully turned away from the side where Leon 
was stationed. 

All the furniture and decorations of the 
dining-hall showed the union of riches and 
of quiet good taste, which characterised 
Aristippus. Unostentatious excellence was 
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his mark in everything, and he seldom fell 
far short of it. Only two colours, amber 
and purple, were seen in the tapestry on the 
walls, or on the cushions and coverlids of 
the couches ; but the fabric and the carving 
were perfect. The room was well but not 
over-briUiantly lighted by two rows of 
marble statues of youths ready for the torch- 
race, each of whom held a candelabrum in 
his outstretched right hand. A large lamp, 
carefully shaded with green silk, was sus- 
pended immediately above the centre of the 
dining-tables, which were placed in front of 
the couches. The couches of the guests 
were so arranged, as to take up thtee sides 
of a square ; the couch of the ladies occupy- 
ing the upper side, the couch of Leon and 
Aristippus being placed at right angles to it 
along the left side, and that of Stilpo, Lysis, 
and Charmides being set along the right 
side. The lower end was left open, so that 
the attendants passed readily forward and 
back again as required. There was not one 
long general table for the party, but a 
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tLTrmrjer tyf HttL?' tidies wi^re^ plaeeti oppoale 
tr^ the g^iests OIL the eoTBdi£S. ^o a& to bnngf 
motit aonrefiieiiih' all that each leqaiied 
within reaeh. The tables^ Eke the jSrame- 
work fA the oonchcs. were of cedar. AH the 
attendants were Coptie ex* Mocvish brrace — 
aU dark-coloured, aU dressed in sYmmetrical 
spoiler niiite. and all thoroogfalT trained to 
do their ministering' duties with ceterity, 
grace, and perfect ^ence. The table-linen 
was the whitest and finest that eonld be 
obtained from Egypt. The sflrer and ivory 
plates and cups were not so gorgeous and 
masidve as to be conspicnons, but they were 
abundant, they were all of convenient size 
and shape, and of beautiful workmanship. 
The wines were the choicest, that not 
merely Greece but far-distant countries could 
supply. The scarce Mareotic wine of Egypt, 
wine from the Balearic Islands, and wines 
from the volcanic regions of Calabria, were 
handed round with the established home- 
favourites, the Chian and the Lesbian. 
There was no parade of them ; the attend- 
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ants, who bore them round, quietly men- 
tioned the names to each guest, who drank 
according to his own choice in all respects. 
The time of year made appliances to cool 
the wine unnecessary ; some indeed used tepid 
water to mix with the grape-juice. The 
unusual care had been taken to provide the 
Oriental drinks of lemonade and sherbet for 
those who declined wine, as was the case with 
both Timoclea and Evadne. Arete liked a 
moderate, weU-watered portion of the more 
generous beverage, and she made no secret 
of her inclination. The dinner was rather 
noticeable for the paucity than for the mul- 
titude of dishes, but everything was excellent 
of its kind. The first course was of fish; 
and here, to the undisguised joy of Char- 
mides and Stilpo, appeared the acknowledged 
Queen of Fishes, the Kopaic eel, from the 
lake of that name in Bceotia. The war had 
made this almost idolised delicacy of the 
Attic connoisseurs in good living a rarity 
often talked of but seldom seen in Athens. 
But Aristippus had personal friends in 
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almost every Greek state. The frontier 
between Boeotia and Attica was broad, and 
little guarded in winter time. Eels would 
live for a day or two in a wrapper of wet 
grass ; and Aristippus seldom gave a dinner 
to really valued guests without the glories 
of the Kopaie lakes adorning his board. The 
principal dish that followed was a roasted 
small wild boar from Mount Pames, killed 
in its tender youth. Lamb cutlets, served 
up each on the arbutus skewer with which 
it had been grilled on the live embers 
(Uke the modem Oriental Kebaubs),. formed 
another part of this course. There were 
also thrushes, quails, and ortolans, all fat- 
tened into the best condition, and all accom- 
panied by the most attractive sauces. A 
light cloud of cakes and pastry of various 
descriptions concluded the meal. The tables 
were then removed, and smaller ones of 
polished maple were set in their places. On 
these were ranged fresh drinking-cups of 
various sizes, with an ample supply of olives 
and other fruits to accompany the wine. 
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Water-melons from Egypt, figs from Car- 
thage (far surpassing the finest Attic), raisins 
and dried plums from Damascus, dates from 
Cyrene, and almonds from Palestine were 
among them. Small silver ewers of Persian 
rose-water with snow-white damask napkins 
were placed before each guest. Aristippus, 
when he had poured forth the customary 
libation to The Good Genius, burnt a small 
heap of Sabsean frankincense, the perfume 
of which effectually dispelled all lingering 
odours of the dishes, that had been lately 
in the room. 

Ample supplies of the wines, which the 
guests seemed to prefer, and also of both 
cold and tepid water, were placed within 
easy reach of the side-couches, and then the 
attendants withdrew from the apartments. 
The limited number of those present, and the 
proximity of their reclining places to each 
other ensured that there should be only one 
conversation for the whole party ; and Aris- 
tippus used his varied talents and his grace- 
ful tact, so to make that conversation spirited 
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and agreeable. He was even a better host 
in the talk-department, than in all that 
related to the comestibles and fluids of a 
least. He never took the lead, or tried to 
shine himself; but he took care to give 
every one else, who had any lustre in him, a 
fair chance and only a fair chance of shining. 
He was dexterous in starting topics, which 
would draw each of his friends out to the 
best advantage ; he was still more dexterous 
in turning the line of discourse, when some 
one speaker began to lecture or harangue 
instead of talking, or when some two began 
to show pugnacity in argument. He also 
always took care to include in the company 
a few at least, who did not care to shine at 
all. Aristippus considered that good lis- 
teners are as essential to a pleasant evening 
as good talkers. By good listeners he meant 
not heavy creatures, who sit wondering at 
everything " with a foolish face of praise," 
and occasionally blurt out a few words, that 
show what uncouth brains are in some of the 
heads round the table. No. Aristippus, 
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when he spoke of good listeners, meant 
shrewd intelligent men and women of good 
taste and agreeable manners, more fond of 
storing up observations than of uttering 
them; not very voluble or expressive in 
speech, but always ready to mark and dis- 
courage gross absurdity or exaggeration, and 
capable of now and then adding to the more 
elaborate displays of others a judicious com- 
ment or a well-tui*ned compliment. Aris- 
tippus knew that Timoclea was a listener 
of this character, and he thought that 
Evadne was likely to be another. Arete, 
too, could be a good listener, if needed, in her 
own house, though she was ready and willing 
enough, if talk was wanted, to come forward 
and hold her own in the front ranks of con- 
versation. Charmides, also, from his youth 
and good sense (notwithstanding the foppery 
of his dress), was generally quiet ; though 
he was of high intellect, and a favourite 
pupil of Socrates. Altogether Aristippus 
got his company toned very well together ; 
and the conversation during dinner had been 
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sufficiently lively and varied, regard being 
had to the other important operations then 
going forward. Aristippus wished to try 
Leon's powers of speech a little ; and ac- 
cordingly after dinner he took the first 
opportunity he could, when speaking to 
Lysis, to advert to the long confinement 
which he and Leon had endured in Platsea, 
and to their marvellous self-rescue from 
further imprisonment there. These were 
topics, in which all present took a real 
interest ; and repeated questions were asked 
both of Lysis and Leon respecting details of 
the blockade, and of the manner in which 
they had broken through it. At last Stilpo 
said: 

" Come, as we have the advantage of 
having before us the general, who conducted 
the enterprise, and of one of his chief officers, 
let us constitute ourselves a board of inquir}^ 
and make them give an account of how they 
came hither. The ladies on the upper couch 
shall then adjudicate whether they deserve 
a libation in their honour." 
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"Certainly," said Timoclea. "Leon, we 
the Presidentesses of this high and mighty 
Assembly, lay our commands on you that 
you forthwith give a true and particular 
account of how you left Platsea." 

Leon replied : '* It would be flat treason 
in nie to disobey such orders. So, if Lysis 
will come round and help me in the repre- 
sentation, as he did in the reality of the 
scenes there, I will try my best. I think I 
can make the operations more intelligible by 
a rough plan of the city and the enemy's 
works, which I will construct on this table, 
if Aristippus will allow me to disarrange 
some of the dainties that are grouped on 
it. 

'* Pray, Leon," said his host, — *' pray, con- 
sider all that you see before you, as mere 
materials for your engineering skill. Come, 
give us a lesson in fortification this evening." 

" I hope, Aristippus," Leon replied, — " I 
hope that all your lessons will be learnt in 
as pleasant a school, as I am teaching in 
to-night, and not in the grim practical way, 
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in which they were taught to Lysis and me 
in Boeotia. Now, Lysis, let us turn over 
this little silver salver, and place it in the 
middle of the table. This will do for the 
city of Plataea itself. Platsea is not quite so 
regular in circumference, nor does it rise 
upwards from near its walls quite so evenly ; 
but still, this will serve to give you an idea 
of the place, which we were pent up in. 
Now, I must show you how they managed 
to coop us up. Lysis, let us place a row of 
dates round the salver, at about a hand's 
breadth from it. You must suppose that 
he and I are the Peloponnesian and Boeotian 
forces labouring at their first line of circum- 
vaUation. There, the work is completed, as 
we saw from our towers the real work com- 
pleted to our great disgust last midsummer. 
You see the besieged are now completely 
shut in, and the besiegers from behind their 
wall could repulse our sallies with the 
greatest ease. But they had also to guard 
against expeditions, which might be made 
for our relief by our friends from without ; 
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so they built a second wall at a little dis- 
tance from the first. Look at this second 
and outer circle of dates which we are 
arranging. You see now how the besiegers, 
posted between their two walls, could block- 
ade and starve us with perfect ease and 
security to themselves. If we in the town 
tried to get out towards the country, this 
first wall of theirs kept us back. If any of 
our friends had tried to make their way 
from the country into the town, this second 
wall of the besiegers would have kept them 
out. But I have more to show you yet. 
You see these figs, which I am placing at 
regular intervals across the two circles of 
dates. You must take them for the turrets 
which the enemies built in like manner 
along and across their double wall, and 
which they kept strongly manned night 
and day with detachments of picked troops. 
You must imagine that the double wall is 
well roofed over and parapetted. The real 
one was so, and there, and in their turrets, 
the besiegers lived very comfortably. In 
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fact, they had built a city round a city, and 
their city had by far the largest population, 
and was by far the best supplied of the two. 
But I have not yet shown you all the 
obstacles that we had to deal with. Look 
at this wine-stain, which I am drawing on 
the table, within and near to their inner 
wall. This represents a trench which was 
dug there all round us. Lysis, mark another 
trench on the outside, near to the outer 
wall. Mark it strongly, for you know that 
it was a deep and a broad one. You nearly 
stuck fast in it, the last time that you had 
to cross it." * 

^' I have not forgotten its breadth or its 
depth," said Lysis ; " nor have I forgotten 
that if it had not been for your ready hand 
and strong arm, I should be probably lying 
stiff and stark in that ditch at this moment, 
instead of being here to share your fes- 
tivities." 

'* Oh, that is a trifling matter. You know 
you are but a slight fellow after all. Lysis ; 
and it was not very hard work to pull you 
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out. Well, you now see what we had to 
break through, in order to escape from 
Platsea. Double ditch, double wall, towers ; 
and the enemy was well commanded and 
brave, and far more numerous than our 
little band. Of course our only chance 
lay in surprising them at night; and we 
reckoned that if a party of from two to 
three hundred of us could reach their nearest 
wall with ladders, unperceived, half of us 
might scramble and fight our way through, 
the other half would probably be killed or 
taken. Things turned out better than we 
had dared to hope for. We had a glorious 
night for our adventure — dark, bitterly cold, 
with howling wiod and driving sleet. Look 
at these two lines of almonds, which I am 
leading out from the rim of the salver. You 
must suppose them to be our little sallying 
parties, creeping carefully out of the two 
city gates, and converging upon this point of 
their wall, between these two turrets. We 
reached the wall and planted our first lad- 
ders unobserved. Our forlorn hope sealed 
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the wall, and surprised the guards in their 
turrets. Then, some of our picked men kept 
firm possession of the turrets, while the bulk of 
us got across the double wall between them. 
We then crossed the outer ditch, which was 
very difl&cult, but we managed it. We 
killed many of the enemy, who attacked us 
very confusedly. We lost only one man. All 
our men did well ; but the prize of valour and 
good conduct on that night lies between the 
Plataean Ammeas. who led the forlorn hope, 
and Lysis, our friend here, who commanded 
the first company of ladder-men. It was 
Lysis, also, who, when the mass of us were 
safe across the outer ditch, went back to the 
turrets, where fighting was still going on, 
and brought away our men from them in 
safety." 

*' My general !" said Lysis, springing up. 
" My general (for such I still deem and shall 
ever deem you), I will not hear you do 
yourself the injustice, which I would not 
suffer to be done to you by another in your 
absence. The whole glory of that night is 
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Leon's. We were mere hands to execute. 
His was the head that planned all, that 
foresaw all, that guided all, that saved all. 
Moreover, no hand was more prompt or 
valiant than his in execution. There may 
sometimes be truth in the common opinion 
about a general's real share of merit in a 
victory being but small. I recollect Euri- 
pides, in the ^ Andromache, ' says that, 

How iU we reason, when we give our praise 

For victories in war. We little reck 

Of the brave rank and file, who toiled and bled 

To raise the trophy. 'Tis the General 

We glorify, the General alone. 

He among thousands wields a single spear. 

He does the work of one — of one alone. 

But sweeps to his own share the praise of all.* 

This may be true of a common battle, in 
which all the generals do is to draw up one 
line of spearmen against another line, and set 
them fighting till one side or the other gives 
way. But in such dire emergency as we 
were in at Plata^a, and in what Leon did for 
us there, a far higher order of generalship 

* Oifioi, Ka6* EXXad* o)s KaKcas vofil^erai, k.t.X. 

Andromache, 693. 
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is dispkyed. Then is seen the kingly in- 
tellect, that grasps all circumstances, all 
contingencies ; that leaves none uncon- 
sidered or unprovided for; that determines 
on, and follows up the decisive line of action 
with lightning-like certainty and energy. 
Then is seen the marvellous power, the con- 
tagiousness of genius, that can for a time 
inspire others with its own heroism, and 
raise common men into demigods. All this, 
and more, was seen in Leon at Platsea. I 
and hundreds more owe our lives to him. 
Mine is a trifling matter. But I would 
fain that as much as possible of its remnant 
may be spent in action under Leon. That 
I may close it fighting for Leon is the 
Euthanasia that I most desire." 

A pause followed Lysis's enthusiastic 
eulogy on his friend. At last Timoclea 
addressed Leon : "It gives me especial plea- 
sure, Leon, to hear your just praises ; I 
rejoice in them for your parents' sake. I 
knew them well. Tour father was as 
gallant a soldier as ever grasped a spear. 
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I distinctly recollect helping your mother 
to adorn the crest of his helmet before he 
marched to his last fatal battle-field. But I 
am speaking words of ill-omen. May the 
son's career be much longer and more pros- 
perous !" 

Arete thought to herself, " I shalL have 
poor Evadne's head quite turned, if they go 
on burning incense to Leon in this way the 
whole evening." She looked across to Aris- 
tippus and addressed him : *' Father, are we 
not rather too exclusively martial to-night ? 
We should not entirely neglect the Muses. 
We Metics conform to Athenian usages by 
introducing the lyre and myrtle-wreath. 
They should not stand altogether idle. 
Several of us have never heard Lysis, either 
as lyrist or as poet. We are told that he is 
unrivalled in both those gifts, as he just now 
has shown himself to be in eloquence." 

Lysis replied to her : " I thought it pro- 
bable that a request of the kind would be 
made to me, and I have had my own lyre 
brought here. I will play to yon, with 
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pleasure ; but yoa must excuse m 
songj at least as to anything origins 
inspiration is like that of the best ] 
dists> to whom I have been listening 
It will never come at word of coi 
Aristippus, will you kindly order tl 
slave be directed to bring my lyre : 
He is keeping it, carefully, I hope, 
outer room." 

At a signal from Aristippus the atti 
entered the apartment, and re-arrau] 
tables and replenished the wine-c ips 
servant of Lysis then brought the 
his master, who had resumed his p 
his own couch. Lysis sat up, and ci 
took the instrument from its east 
examined the plectrum carefully, an 
ascertained that the strings had not ] 
exact adjustment, which he had give 
in the morning. Its tones were perfei 
Lysis, in calling them forth and in 
lating them, sliowed skill and taste 
of his high fame as a musician, 
audience, like all true Greeks, were j 
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ately fond of music, and were good critics 
of merit in it. They listened with rapture. 
Lysis concluded by singing to a sweet, but 
melancholy air, the old Skolion of Arclii- 
locbus : 

Oh my weary, weary spirit, tossed upon a sea of woe, 
Weltering without aim or guidance, flung by Fortune 

high or low. 
Throb not into trust and rapture, if a gleam of sunshine 

glow; 
Sink not with Burrendering sinews, if the clouds yet 

mirkier grow.* 

Aristippus remarked, " I have always thought 
that sentiment a very good one ; but still it 
might have been more cheerfully expressed. 
I hope, Lysis, that you are not going en- 
tirely to desert poetry for arms. "We phi- 
losophers have robbed the poets lately of 
one of the most promising members of their 
fraternity. I believe, Ohannides, that young 
Plato now entirely devotes himself to at- 
tendance on the teaching of our great master, 
Socrates ?" 

The imitation given above iB very free, aad fc 
only part of the original 
VOL. II. 
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** I think it is so," replied Charmides ; " he 
has certainly quite given up verse-making." 

** I am very sorry to hear it," said Arete. 
" Plato used to write very pretty lines to his 
lady-loves. There was one distich in par- 
ticular which he addressed to his mistress, 
when she was star-gazing. I have forgotten 
the words. Does any one remember them ?" 

'* I think," said Charmides, '* they are OiS 
follows : 

Thou lookest on the night, my love. Oh would that I 

the Night could be, 
Then with a thousand starry eyes I would look back, my 

love, on thee.* 

Timoclea here interposed, and said, "It 
seems to me, Charmides and Evadne, that 
we three ought to be looking on the stars on 
our way home. For Evadne and me to come 
to a friend's house at all in this way is a bold 
innovation; and if we were to be late out 
from cmr home we should have the sage Areo- 
pagus censuring us." 

* This is not quite accurate. The original is : 

*A(TT€pas, flaaBpfls, ^Aorrjp c/icfy. EWe ycvoifirfp 
Ovpaposj o)s TToWois op-p^trLv us (r€ /SXfVo). 
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Leon complimented Timoclea for her 
courage in breaking through the absurd and 
degrading custom of keeping the Attic 
ladies in darkness and timid seclusion. 

Timoclea answered : " Well ; I know that 
others have gone much farther than I do. 
Your gravest citizens used to take their 
wives to the house of Aspasia that they 
might hear her talk.* Surely then, Evadne 
and I may come sometimes to Arete's 
house to enjoy a rational evening with her 
and other friends. Indeed, I owe Arete 
an apology for the comparison. Leon, I 
hope that the old acquaintance between our 
families has this evening been renewed for 
permanence. Charmides, see our torch- 
bearers and other attendants carefully mar- 
shalled for our return. On this festival 
night there may be bands of somewhat 
turbulent revellers in the streets." 

Leon, Aristippus, Lysis, and Stilpo, of 
course, immediately offered their additional 

* This is an historical fact, mentioned by Plutarch in 
his life of Pericles. 
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escort. All rose ; and the host poured out 
the concluding libation to Jove the Pre- 
server. He then called on his guests to 
pledge him and each other in a parting* cup. 
Timoclea and Evadne obeyed him by drink- 
ing a Kttle sherbet. Arete, Lysis and Char- 
mides sipped some Chian and water. Stilpo, 
Aristippus and Leon took each a deep 
draught from a bowl of not over-diluted 
Mareotic. They then prepared for their 
walk through the bleak and boisterous 
night. 

Evadne had during the early part of the 
evening kept as steadily as possible to her 
resolution not to look in the direction where 
Leon was placed ; but Aristippus, who was 
reclining immediately below Leon, purposely 
asked her several questions ; and, in answer- 
ing them, she was compelled to turn her 
head that way. Finding that, whenever her 
eyes and Leon's met, his gaze was promptly 
and respectfully lowered, she took courage to 
look a little more frequently to her left ; and 
when Leon was giving his illustrated lecture 
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on the siege, no one watched or listened 
more attentively and admiringly than Evadne. 
She almost loved Lysis for his panegyric on 
his friend, every word of which she believed 
to express exactly what she herself had been 
thinking, though she might not have been 
able to describe her thoughts so well. When 
they were preparing to depart, she accepted 
with a little confusion, but with great plea- 
sure, the aid which Leon oflfered in arrang- 
ing the thick mantle and hood, which were 
to protect her against the stormy weather. 
On their walk home, her heart beat quick 
with delight, when Leon, who at first was in 
attendance on Timoclea, drew near, so as to 
enter into conversation with her. The sky 
was black and lowering. Leon pointed to it 
and said : 

'' Plato would not find many starry eyes 
to-night to look with on his lady-love." 

" No," answered Evadne, ** and I sup- 
pose his affection would be as inconstant as 
the weather." 

Leon replied : ** The immortal stars glow 
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unceasingly, though clouds may for a time 
hide them from us ; and the love of a true 
heart bums unchangeably, though circum- 
stances may for a time veil the manifestation 
of its ardour." Evadne felt that they were 
treading on volcanic ground, and was silent. 
Leon resumed the conversation by expressing 
a hope, that she did not find the walk too 
long, after the fatigue of the procession in 
the morning. This brought a better topic 
forwa;rd, and they talked over the festival 
and its incidents with animation and plea- 
sure on both sides. At last they reached 
the portico of Timoclea's house; and as 
they paused to exchange " farewells" for the 
night, a gust of great violence swept up 
from Peiraeus, making them cower back from 
it behind the columns. Evadne made some 
common-place remark about the perils of 
those who were at sea. Leon replied : 
" There are not many of them. Most sea- 
faring people keep ashore at this season. It 
is wild weather, and no ship can put to sea 
while these gales last." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Frigida me coliibent Euxini littora Ponti, 

Dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fuit. 
Sunt circa gentes, qiisB prsedam sanguine quserunt ; 

IN'ec minus infidA terra timetur aqu&. 

Ovid. iv. Trist, 4, 55. 

At medias inter csBdes exsultat Amazon, 
Et nunc lenta manu spargens hastilia densat, 
Nunc yalidam dextra rapit indef essa bipennem. 

YiBaiLii, Mn. xi. 648. 

*' It is wild weather, and no ship can put to 
sea while these gales last." Such were the 
last words that Evadne heard uttered that 
night by Leon in the fair city of Athens ; 
and the very same words were the last, that 
Atalanta heard uttered that night on the 
bleak coast of the Tauric Chersonese, the 
peninsula which we now know so well by the 
name of the Crimea. The voyage of the 
Epicuria had been one of much adventure 
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and difficulty. The run up the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus had been good for the 
time of year ; but all the seamanship of 
Dipliilus, and all the courage of Atalanta 
had been taxed to the uttermost since they 
entered the Euxine. First, a succession of 
heavy gales from the south drove them up 
into the north-western extremity of the 
Black Sea, and they were glad to take refuge 
in the haven of the remote Q-reek colony of 
Olbia, near the mouth of the river Hypanis, 
a few miles from the site of the modern city 
of Nicholaiev. Their ship had been pooped 
more than once by the heavy waves, before 
which she was running. She had sprung 
a leak ; and had sustained so much damage, 
that it was necessary to haul her ashore and 
repair her before they could leave Olbia. 
The rough life of constant peril from the 
elements, and also from the evidently in- 
creasing insubordination of their chaotic 
crew, had told on Atalanta. But it had not 
enfeebled her in either mind or body. It 
had given her permanent energy, and an 
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amount of stem, hard determination, of 
whiclL she would not previously have 
thought herself capable. She saw clearly, 
that before she could rescue Leon, she was 
likely to be involved in scenes of conflict 
and violence ; and she made up her mind to 
hold the Hves of others as cheap as she held 
her own, if placed in the balance of Leon's 
interests. She perceived, too, that it would 
be of great advantage to her to acquire some 
general knowledge of the science and art of 
navigation, and some manual dexterity in 
the use of weapons. Under the tuition of 
Diphilus, she gained somewhat of the first 
during the voyage ; and, when they were at 
Olbia, she took regular lessons of a master 
of fence for the acquisition of the second. 
Tall, keen-eyed, and active, the so-called 
Athanas soon became a proficient in the use 
of the sword and the boarding-pike ; and she 
also practised the use of another warlike 
implement, which had been a favourite 
weapon of traditionary heroes and heroines, 
but was then seldom seen in actual warfare. 
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This was the battle-axe. All the legends 
about the Amazons described the battle-Sixe as 
their special arm ; and they were represented 
as wielding it, in many of the Greek statues 
and friezes, which exhibited their mythical 
exploits. Moreover, the original homes of 
the Amazons were believed to have been 
near the native regions of those Caucasian 
tribes, of one of which Atalanta's mother 
was a princess. Atalanta could remember, 
when a child, hearing tales and songs at 
Sinope from Scythian bondsmen about the 
heroines, who still rode at times on the 
battle-field among the warriors of the moun- 
tain clans, each bearing her trusty battle-axe 
at the saddle-bow. She told Diphilus what 
weapons she was being trained to use. 
Diphilus observed that he had sometimes 
seen a ship's hatchet employed with good 
effect in a sudden aflfray and confused fight, 
but that the bearer of it would have little 
chance in a fair encounter with a swordsman. 
Atalanta replied that she was learning the 
use of arms in order to meet the very emer- 
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gencies which he mentioned, and that there 
was small probabiUty of her either sending 
or accepting challenges to single combat. 

The repairs of the Epicnria took up a 
considerable time; and Atalanta used fre- 
quently to visit the shrine of Achilles, who 
was worshipped at Olbia and many other 
places on the coast of the Euxine with espe- 
cial honour, as Pontarchus, or Lord of the 
Pontus. Atalanta's faith in superhuman 
beings, and in their frequent interference 
with human affairs, had been much aug- 
mented by her conversations with Diotima ; 
and it had not been diminished by what had 
happened to herself respecting the apparition 
of Timarchus. Notwithstanding the threats 
of the Ghost that it would haunt her in- 
cessantly, it had never appeared to her since 
she had adjured and defied it at Phigalea. 
This did not make her doubt the reality of 
what she had seen and heard, when the 
Arcadian Evocators called up her perse- 
cutor's spirit; but she ascribed her compa- 
rative deliverance to the superior patronage 
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of the Olympian Gods, to whom she had 
prayed so earnestly for protection. She had 
equal faith in the power of Deified Heroes, 
such as Achilles was believed by the Olbians 
and herself to be, and in their readiness to 
aid the j ust, the truthful, the beautifiil, and 
the valiant of mankind. 

The character of Achilles, as depicted in 
Homer, was one that Atalanta delighted to 
dwell on ; for she thought that Leon closely 
resembled the son of Peleus in magnanimity, 
in generosity and tenderness, as well as in 
courage and terrible energy. One day, when 
she was at the Achillean shrine in Olbia, she 
questioned the priests how they reconciled 
their faith in the presence of Achilles as a 
Divine Ruler in those regions, with what 
Homer in the * Odyssey ' recounts of him and 
his dolorous state after death among the 
spirits in the meads of Asphodel.* 

She said to them, "Surely you do not 
dispute the truth of what Homer has 
told ?" 

* See the * Odyssey/ book A', line 470. 
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" Certainly not," replied the eldest of the 
priests. " The Divine Homer is the highest 
of authorities on all things relating to either 
Gods or men. But though, when Ulysses 
visited Hades, as narrated by Homer, the 
spirit of Achilles was seen there by him, the 
heroic son of Peleus and Thetis did not re- 
main long in those regions. By the com- 
mand of Jove, he was transferred thence to 
the Islands of the Blest." 

** I remember," said Atalanta, *' that 
Pindar tells how Achilles obtained admis- 
sion to the Islands of the Blest only after 
Thetis had slowly and with diflSculty won 
the consent of Jove to her entreaties, that 
her son might enter those happy abodes. It 
is supposed that the reluctance of Jove to 
allow this was caused by his displeasure with 
Achilles for having slain Memnon and so 
many more."* 

The Priest replied, ** Oh, most excellent 

* See the 2iid 01. Pindar, 78. Mr. Oookesley in his 
edition of Pindar has this note, " Thetis was obliged to 
persuade Jupiter to allow Achilles to enter the Islands of 
the Blest, because he had been a man of blood." 
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Athanas, know that Memnon, and Hector, 
and Cygnus, and all the others, whom Achilles 
slew, were slain hy him in just and glorious 
warfare. No displeasure of the gods comes 
upon a warrior for such exploits. Bat it was 
the will of Jove that the godlike Achilles 
should see many regions of departed spirits. 
When men of Greek race colonised the Scy- 
thian shores of the Pontus, the demigod 
Achilles became fiilly deified ; and he left the 
inactive delights of the Islands of the Blest 
to rule over these coasts and waters. He, the 
greatest of the Greek heroes in life, now 
protects his countrymen against the Scythian 
and Cimmerian Evil Genii, who previously 
had been the local deities of these realms. 
There can be no doubt of his presence here. 
Yonder long spit of sand, that stretches to 
the eastward nearly as far as the isthmus of 
the Tauric Chersonese, is called Achilles' 
Course. The mighty form of the Swift- 
footed Hero has often been seen gleaming 
along it." 

Atalanta looked in the direction in which 
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the priest pointed, and she remembered that 
she had watched the sun rise over those 
very sand-banks that morning, and that she 
had occupied her eyes and thoughts, by 
tracing amid the uncertain light and shifting 
outlines of the eastern clouds the phantoms 
of gigantic warriors. The suspicion occurred 
to her .that mere atmospheric phenomena 
might easily, in such a scene, be mistaken 
by enthusiastic votaries for visions of their 
favourite hero. But she was more in the 
mood for cherishing credulity, than for 
nursing critical doubts in her own mind ; 
and she strove to believe that what she 
heard was literally true. She said to the 
priest : " Your creed is an ancient one. 
Nearly two centuries ago our great lyric 
poet Alcaeus addressed Achilles as * Sove- 
reign of the Scythian shore.' Is the Course 
of Achilles, which you have pointed out to 
me, the part of these regions, which is most 
favoured by the hero's presence ?" 

"No," replied the priest. "There is, 
about two days' sail from here eastward, an 
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island called the * White Island/ lying off 
the mouth of the River Ister, which is the 
chosen dwelling-place of the spirits of 
Achilles and of his friend Patrodos. No 
mortal dwells there; men only land, oflFer 
sacrifice, and then depart. But those who 
are favoured of Heaven, often, while their 
ships are moored off the White Island, are 
visited by Achilles and Patroclus in dreams. 
They are taught, if their presence is accept- 
able to the heroes, where to find a landing- 
place ; and they sometimes receive prophetic 
warnings of their coming fates."* 

Atalanta mused for a time, and then 
said, " I would gladly visit this island. The 
repairs of our ship cannot be finished for 
eight or nine days more. I suppose a light- 
rowing vessel would take me down to the 
White Island in two days, and bring me 
back in the same time, if this calm lasts. 

* These legends respecting the dominion of AchiUee 
over the coast of the Pontus, and fuU accounts of the 
worship there paid to him, wiU be found in the note to 
the * Iphigenia in Tauris ' of Euripides, L 436, Varionini 
Edition ; and in Ckrke's * Travels,' voL ii pp. 362, 387. 
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Shall I be able to hire a craft in Olbia ? I 
will pay the shipowner and the mariners 
liberally." 

" There would be no difBculty :" was the 
answer. "Indeed, there is a favourable 
opportunity for you now to make the voyage 
to the White Island, if you wish to do so. 
One of our principal citizens, some months 
ago, vowed to offer a sacrifice there ; but, 
first, illness, and latterly, the stormy weather, 
prevented him ifrom fulfilling his vow. Now 
that we have a calm, that seems likely to 
last, he has made preparations for the voyage, 
and wiU leave Olbia to-morrow. I am going 
with him to conduct the sacrifice. I can 
easily make arrangements for your accom- 
panying us." 

AtaJanta expressed her earnest desire that 
this should be done. She then left the 
shrine, and went to Diphilus at the dockyard, 
to tell him of her design. He replied, " There 
is no chance of the Epicuria being ready for 
sea under eight days more. Take care to 
be back by that time ; that is to say, unless 

VOL. n. T 
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you are lost in a squall. You most take 
your own chance of that. I suppose you 
think that Achilles will protect you." i] 

" I do think so :" said Atalanta, gpravely. 
'' I hope that we shall really get the Epicuria 
to sea, as soon as I return." 

" I* will do my best to insure it :'' said 
Diphilus. "I am trying to get some 
six or seven trustworthy Greek mariners 
from this place. Those Punic and Tyrrhe- 
nian fellows, whom we have brought here, 
are far too numerous, and I am sure that 
they are plotting mischief." 

" Use your discretion," said Atalanta. 
Then smiling, and tapping the hilt of her 
sword, she added, "Eemember, you have 
now one effective combatant more, than when 
we left Athens." 

" I hope there will be no need to prove it. 
But you have done well to prepare yourself.** 
So saying, Diphilus turned away to resume 
his superintendence of their ship's repairs; 
and Atalanta went to her quarters in the 
town to make the necessary arrangements 






. 
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for her episodical voyage to the White 
Island. 

The Olbian merchant had a Penteconter 
(a fifty-oared galley) ready; and on the 
following morning they started southward 
with good oarsmen and smooth water. On 
the afternoon of the second day they made 
the island, but did not then attempt to land. 
The priest's directions were that they should 
lie-to off the land, till the next morning. 
They cast anchor accordingly^ and waited 
through the evening and the night. Ata- 
lanta sate on deck, looking earnestly and long 
at the mysterious island. It seemed low and 
flat. It was frequented by innumerable sea- 
fowl, but there were no signs of any other 
living creature on it. Atalanta gazed in 
vain through daylight, through twilight, 
and through starlight, for any phantom, or 
any outline^ however dim and vague, which 
the fancy might identify with the heroes 
who were supposed to be dwellers on that 
land. At last she fell asleep on a heap of 
boat-cloaks, which had been spread for her. 
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Her mind still busied itself in dreams with 
the subjects, on which it had been meditating 
so anxiously, while awake. She dreamed 
that two tall and stately Forms were before 
her, of strength and beauty far supper to 
aught ever seen among living mortals. Both 
wore the full armour of the Homeric age. 
One was by far the noblest and most beau- 
tiful of the two. She knew, instinctively, 
that it was Achilles, and that the other was 
Patroclus. AchiUes was leaning on his 
spear, and his heel showed the wound, 
where Paris's arrow, directed by Apollo, had 
pierced him. Patroclus, too, showed the 
gashes, which he had received from Euphor- 
bus and Hector. Achilles appeared, to the 
sleeping Atalanta, to look on her with a kind 
and gracious aspect, but with an expres- 
sion also of compassion and melancholy. He 
seemed to point with his spear to the south 
of a little projection in the land, near which 
their ship had anchored ; and then both the 
heroic images faded away from her. Ata- 
lanta slept long and deeply after the vision ; 
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but its circumstances were all fresh in her 
memory, when, in the morning, she narrated 
them to the old priest. He listened to them 
with deep and mournful interest ; but at the 
close, he observed, "At least, our voyage 
hither has had the sanction and the favour 
of the gods. Let us seek a landing-place 
in the direction which they have pointed 
out." 

The anchor was soon weighed ; the men 
took their places at the oars, and on pulling 
round the projecting spit at the south, they 
found a small creek, admirably adapted for 
receiving a vessel such as theirs, and for 
sheltering it against bad weather, if any 
should come instead of the misty calm which 
prevailed. They landed, and they performed 
their sacrifices with myriads of sea-birds 
wheeling and clanging round them, in 
eagerness to snatch the oflfal and the other 
remnants of the sacrificed victims. The priest 
whispered to Atalanta, ** Some say that in 
those birds live the spirits of those whom 
Achilles slew before Troy. They are doomed 
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to hover here, and to obey the behests of 
their victor." 

A^ soon as the sacrificial rites were com- 
pleted, they hastened their return to Olbia. 
It was not the will of the divine Achilles (so 
ran the popular belief) that mortal feet 
should needlessly linger on his sacred soil. 
On the fifth day they reached Olbia, all on 
board believing that their rapid and pro- 
pitious voyage was owing to the favour with 
which the stranger Athanas was regarded 
by the Immortal Gods, especially by the 
Lord of the Pontus. 

During the voyage Atalanta earnestly 
besought the priest to interpret to her the 
full prophetic meaning of the vision, which 
she had beheld. The old man paused for a 
time, and then said, " Athanas, you are a 
soldier, not merely a soldier upon occasion, 
as every Greek is obliged to be, but you are 
an Arcadian, and a soldier by profession and 
long habit. You will, therefore, hear more 
firmly than others might, what I am about 
to announce to you. The apparition of the 
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heroes with the wounds displayed, by which 
they left life among men, foretells that you 
will ere long perish by a violent death. But 
the benign aspect, with which they regarded 
you, their guidance of our bark to a secure 
landing-place, and the fair weather which we 
have enjoyed during a voyage at the most 
perilous season of the year, all show that the 
Immortal Gods look favourably on you, 
and that the enterprise on which you are 
now engaged (whatever it may be) will be 
successful." 

Atalanta replied, " So that I have success 
in this enterprise, I care little or nothing 
for risk or loss of life/' 

On their return to Olbia, they found the 
Epicuria rapidly approaching completeness 
in equipment. Diphilus came to Atalanta 
on the following day, and said, 

'* Tour voyage to the White Island has 
been most fortunate for us. All Olbia is 
talking of Athanas, the favoured of the 
Immortal Gods, whom the Divine Achilles 
has appeared to, and taken under his special 
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protection. I told joa that I was endea- 
vouring to ship some more Greek seamen 
in our crew. I found till yesterday that they 
all hung back from beginning a voyage at 
this season of the year. Sat now I have 
volunteers in abundance for a voyage under 
the command of Athanas and the patronage 
of Achilles. I have chosen six fine resolute 
fellows, all familiar with these coasts. Two 
of them understand the languag'e of the 
principal native tribes in the Chersonese and 
its neighbourhood. This may be of great 
value to us, if, as is not unlikely, we are 
driven ashore at a distance from any of the 
Greek colonies." 

" When shall we be able to sail ?" asked 
Atalanta. 

"In two days," answered Diphilus, "if 
we can get a northern or a westerly wind. 
It will not do to put to sea in a dead calm, 
and so ftitigue the people by working the 
sweeps night and day." 

*' L suppose that our first point is the 
colony of the Heracleot Chersonese, at the 
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extremity of the Tauric Chersonese. How 
long are we likely to be in reaching it ?" 

"About two days, if the weather is at 
all favourable. From there, if we get a 
slant of wind from the north, we may push 
across for Sinope. *Tis a bold venture ; but 
I feel less anxious about storms, than about 
mutinies." 

"Cannot we leave these suspected Tyr- 
rhenian and Punic sailors behind us here at 
Olbia ?" 

"I cannot quite venture on that. We 
have no proof against them ; only suspicion. 
It is a serious matter to leave seamen behind, 
in a country far distant from their port of 
shipment. We should have informations 
lodged against us in the Athenian courts ; 
and we might find ourselves and the Epi- 
curia arrested by the guard-ships at Byzan- 
tium, as we tried to return home through 
the Bosphorus. No, we must trust to the 
best precautions in our power. I have had 
a little round-house built for you on deck, 
near the steerage, to serve as your cabin, as 
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you desired. It will serve also as a rallying 
place for us in case we are attacked. Only 
Greeks shall ever be at the steerage ; and I 
will always have true, trusty men, well 
armed, in attendance on the helmsman. 
You must be very careful about barricading 
the door and window of your cabin at night. 
They will cut our throats in the dark, if 
possible. Perhaps the supernatural cha- 
racter which you have now acquired may 
awe them ; but these Punic and Tyrrhenian 
fellows are old pirates ; and, in general, old 
pirates fear neither Grod, man, nor devil." 

"I am ready to meet any danger; but 
you do quite right in taking all possible 
precautions. Are there any other prepa- 
rations for the voyage to be attended to ?'* 

'* None, but what will be completed by to-i- 
morrow afternoon. I have sold most of our 
pottery ; and I have bought a large quantity 
of com, which is more abundant and cheaper 
here than in any other part of the world 
that I have ever seen. It will be of infinite 
value to us, if we are driven ashore and 
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and on the noxt day ; and she listened with 
the deepest interest to tales, which she heard 
there of the Divine interpositions, by which 
worshippers of the Tutelary Hero had been 
protected in extreme perils ; and of how 
Achilles had subdued the old Scythian 
demons of the locality, so that the native 
tribes had become half civilized, and friendly 
to the Greeks, which was the main imme- 
diate cause of the abundance and of the 
general prosperity, which Athanas beheld in 
Olbia. 

Atidanta heard all this with unquestioning 
and avowed iaith. Before she left the shrine 
for the last time, she paused for many 
minutes in silent prayer, bowing her head 
and knee before the statue of Achilles, that 
stood in the centre of the temple. Placing 
her hand on her sword, she prayed to be 
inspired with courage and strength in the 
hour of battle. " Son of the Sea Goddess," 
she said, mentally, " my career is to be short, 
and is to be terminated by a violent death, 
as thine was. Grant that through the little 
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span of life, that is allotted to me, I may be, 
as thou wast, ever true to my friends, and 
ever victorious over my enemies !" 

On the third day the Epicuria was run 
down into the water. A western breeze had 
sprung up that morning, which was fair for 
their voyage, and which the crew and the 
inhabitants of Olbia all regarded as an addi- 
tional proof that Athanas was aided by 
Power Divine. They put to sea in the 
afternoon ; and at first all seemed to forebode 
a prosperous navigation. Diphilus carried 
into effect his intended arrangements about 
no mariners being allowed to come near the 
steerage, except the Greeks, whom he could 
thoroughly trust. He also secured as many 
of the weapons on board, as was practicable, 
partly in a strong chest in his own cabin, 
the key of which he kept about his own 
person, and partly in Atalanta's round- 
house. No one was allowed to wear a 
sword, except the men on duty at the helm 
and near it, except Atalanta and Biphilus, 
and except also the Carthaginian boatswain. 
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Gisco, and the old Tyrrhenian captain of 
the forecastle (or Proreus) Tarchon, whom the 
other Tyrrhenian sailors all looked up to as 
their leader. Diphilus had abstained from 
attempting to disarm these two, for fear of 
precipitating a collision, which possibly 
might yet be avoided : and, whatever might 
be done as to swords and pikes, every sailor 
on board still carried his dagger-knife in his 
belt ; and Diphilus knew by experience how 
quickly in a brawl at sea rude but effective 
weapons for conflict may be caught up from 
among the ship's tackling and • working 
implements. 

The first evening and night at sea passed 
smoothly ; but next morning the wind 
shifted round and blew from the south, and 
the ship's course became slower and more 
laborious. Towards noon Tarchon and 
Gisco were sitting together on the forecastle, 
and gazing at the blackening weather to 
windward. The Tyrrhenian said : 

" This looks as if Athanas was not such 
a great favourite of the Gods, after all." 
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'*And what if he is?" replied Gisco. 
** Who cares for these War-of-Troy Gods ? 
What are they compared with Baal, Ham- 
mon, and Melcarth, whom the men of Punic 
race adore ?'* 

'* Aye," said Tarchon ; " what are they all 
to the really High Gods, that are known 
to the Tuscan ?— to the Shrouded Ones, 
before whom all other Deities tremble ?" 

" There is much superstition," observed 
Qisco, — "much superstition and cowardice 
in treating particular men as favourites of 
particular Gods. I recollect there was a 
native champion in Egypt, one of the 
warrior caste, of whom the Egyptian priests 
pretended that he was under the protection 
of Osiris. They said that he was invul- 
nerable; and men used actually to refrain 
from striking at him in battle. But I had 
a private quarrel with him; and, when I 
got the opportunity of dealing him an 
unexpected stab, I did it. My dagger-knife 
went just as easily through him, as through 
any other flesh and blood." 
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" Whatever we mean to do in this matter," 
rejoined the Tyrrhenian, "must be done 
speedily. They evidently suspect us. The 
arrangement about the armed Greeks at the 
steerage, and their taking away their swords 
from our compatriots plainly prove it. They 
will soon put us in irons, or, perhaps, throw 
us overboard." 

" Diphilus is just the man to do it. But 
we will be beforehand with him. Supposing, 
however, that we get possession of the ship 
just now, with this southerly gale coming on, 
what shall we do with her ? " 

" We can run up to the northern shore of 
the Euxine, and plunder the native tribes a 
little. At any rate, there is corn enough 
on board to maintain us for a few weeks. 
But the sooner we can get out of these 
inland, howling, Scythian seas, the better." 

"Yes, and then we can begin our jolly 
cruise in Egyptian waters. There are 
plenty of fine fat fish to be caught there, 
without much interruption." 

" Do not let us reckon on our prizes before 
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the fighting is over. The work may be done 
this very noon. Q-et our friends up one by 
one amidships. Watch the time well ; and 
when Diphilus is below, or attending to 
something else, do you give the signal for a 
rush at the steerage- Throw the Greek 
helmsman and his guards overboard. Send 
Athanas after them, to try ^if Achilles will 
teach him. how to swim. Diphilus must 
be cut down and killed, wherever we can 
surprise him." 

" I am ready. Let us saunter aft ; and 
get our friends near us as quickly as we 



can. 



Diphilus observed Gisco and Tarchon walk 
down together from the forecastle to the 
main-deck ; and he saw the other Tyrrhenian 
and Punic sailors collecting near them. He 
himself was on the poop, when he noticed 
this. In a low tone he cautioned the Greeks 
at the helm to look out and keep well pre- 
pared; and, as he passed the door of 
Atalanta's cabin, he gave her a similar warn- 
ing. He then stepped down to the main- 
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deck, and ordered two of the Tyrrhenian 
sailors to go to the bows, and keep a sharp 
look out a-head. The men went forward 
slowly and sullenly ; and Diphilus observed 
that, when on the forecastle, instead of 
looking forward, they were earnestly looking 
aft, and watching what was being done by 
their confederates. Diphilus ordered two of 
the Punic sailors to go aloft and bend a 
preventer-brace on the lee yard-arm. They 
grumbled and did not move. He repeated 
his order, and struck with his fist the man 
nearest to him. In an instant the other, 
with a belaying pin, which he had already 
loosened and got ready for handling, felled 
Diphilus to the deck. Gisco and Tarchon 
now started up and gave the peculiar cry, 
which had been agreed on between them and 
their accomplices, as the signal for the out- 
break of the mutiny. They ran towards the 
steerage to overpower the three Greeks who 
stood there. But they met with an un- 
expected resistance. Atalanta from the 
window of her cabin had been keenly watch- 
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ing all that was going on. Directly that 
Diphilus was struck down, she grasped her 
battle-axe, and sprang forward to the head of 
the steps, that led from the main deck up to 
the poop. As the foremost mutineer ad- 
vanced, Atalanta clove him from forehead to 
chin with a downright blow ; and then with 
a side-sweep of the battle-axe she gave the 
second man a gash from ear to ear. The 
mutineers fell back in alarm ; the Greeks 
from the steerage joined Atalanta, and they 
advanced upon the main-deck till they came 
to where Diphilus had been struck down. He 
had not been seriously injured ; and soon 
stood sword in hand among his comrades. 
Both sides now received reinforcements. The 
Tyrrhenian sailors from the forecastle, and 
two more Punic sailors from below joined 
Tarchon and Gisco, while many Greeks came 
up to Diphilus, and were ordered by him to 
arm themselves from the round-house. Very 
many of the crew looked on, meaning to join 
the strongest side, as soon as it was tolerably 
clear which side would prevail. Gisco and 
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Tarchon saw that their enemies were rapidly 
getting the advantage as to numher and as 
to arms, but that, for the moment, their own 
side was strongest. They mustered thir- 
teen, and all of them knew that it was a 
life or death struggle. They advanced 
therefore boldly and steadily. Diphilus 
observed that Gisco, who was a hardy and 
formidable combatant, was evidently singling 
out Atalanta as his mark ; and he called 
out: 

" Athanas, use the sword." 

** All things at their proper season," replied 
Atalanta. She had drawn her sword, but 
was holding it, point downward, in her left 
hand. Her right still grasped the axe. 
Gisco advanced, sword in hand, smiling 
grimly at the folly of his antagonist in en- 
countering him with so unequal a weapon, 
but that weapon was about to be used in a 
way quite new to him. Atalanta had heard 
in legendary tales of the skill shown by 
warriors of her mother's race in hurling 
their battle-axes at a distant mark, and she 
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had taken considerable pains to acquire some 
portion of that skill. As Gisco came within 
a few yards of her, she stepped forward, and 
with all the strength and impetus of arm 
and body flung the well-poised battle-axe 
full upon his forehead. The *' bitter biting 
steel " took eflfect over and through his 
left brow, and the Carthaginian champion 
fell prone on the deck. Atalanta instantly 
exclaimed : "On, Sons of the Greeks, charge 
them home in the name of Achilles !" 
Waving her sword in her right hand she 
bounded forward, with her followers, shout- 
ing their war-cry. Many of those, who had 
hitherto kept aloof, now began to take an 
active part on the side of the clearly vic- 
torious authorities of the ship. But still the 
mutineers struggled desperately. Four of 
them fell (old Tarchon was cut down by 
Diphilus), the remaining eight retreated to 
the ship's side, and there threw down their 
arms, and asked for quarter. On the pther 
side two Greeks, besides Diphilus, were 
wounded, but not severely. Atalanta had 
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not received a bruise or a scratch. Diphilus 
in answer to the surviving enemies' prayer 
for mercy, ordered his crew to bind them, 
'* Bind them hand and foot, — ^bind them 
hard." This was done ; and Diphilus then 
looked round to see the state of the ship. 
When the helmsman had left the rudder to 
take part in the conflict, the ship flew up into 
the wind, and there lay wallowing from side 
to side, with creaking spars and flapping 
canvas. Two men were now sent to the 
helm ; and the forward sweeps on the star- 
board side were manned and worked, till 
the ship's head was brought back. At last 
the sails drew ; the helm acted ; and the 
Epicuria was once more steady on the wind. 
Diphilus now pointed to the mutineers who 
had fallen in the fight, and gave the com- 
mand, ** Throw them overboard." Two bodies 
were promptly disposed of; but, on coming 
to that of Tarchon, the sailor, who raised the 
head, said to Diphilus : 

"He still breathes!" 

"Obey your orders:" replied Diphilus. 
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" Henceforth any man on board, who even 
hesitates to do as he is commanded, will be 
cut down as a mutineer." 

Still the sailor ventured to look to Atalanta, 
as if to see whether this terrible command 
had the sanction of Atalanta. Atalanta was 
standing silent, and seemingly immoveable, 
at a little distance from the chief scene of 
carnage. Her battle-axe had been given 
back to her by one of her followers. She 
had sheathed her sword, and was holding 
the axe thrown back upon her right shoulder. 
Her brow was contracted : her gaze was 
fixed and fierce : the nostrils were dHated, 
and her lips were firmly compressed. She 
resembled in aspect and in attitude the 
image of Clytemnestra after the death of 
Agamemnon, as the great modem illustrator 
of ^schylus has depicted her. Atalanta per- 
ceived the look of appeal, that was directed 
to her, and she answered emphatically. Her 
countenance changed not ; but the decisive 
words were plainly heard, '*Obey your 
orders !" Without further delay or scruple 
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the fallen mutineers, the wounded b& well 
as the dead, were thrown into the sea. 

Atalanta now beckoned Diphilus to her, 
and said in a low tone, " Surely, this is all." 

** Not so :' replied Diphilus. " All these 
men must die. If not, our lives are in 
ceaseless peril. Even if they cannot get up 
another mutiny, they will in their savage 
spirit of revenge rush on us and stab us." 

** Is it necessary that I should witness their 
fate ?" said Atalanta. 

" No ; you may retire, if you please.; but 
before you do so, say something to the people 
in confirmation of my authority." 

Atalanta looked round on the crew; and 
then pointing with the blood-stained battle- 
axe to where the captives were lying bound 
on the deck, she repeated the deadly words, 



" Obey orders." 



She then walked away abaft of the round- 
house, and leaned over the ship's side, clasping 
tight hold of the bulwarks, and gazing fixedly 
on the waves. 

As she moved away, Diphilus said to the 
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crew, *' Bind those eight men, two and two, 
back to back." The eight knew well what 
this command meant. They were all old 
pirates, and had inflicted death in this manner 
on the crew of many a merchantman. They 
now without exception met their own fate 
with hardihood and grim silence. " Overboard 
with them !" was the next order. A heavy 
splash was heard. Atalanta thought that 
where she had placed herself she was secure 
from witnessing the execution. But the splash 
came from the same side as that where she 
was leaning ; and, as the ship moved onward, 
she saw distinctly beneath her in the water, 
slowly sinking downwards, a hideous human 
mass, with projecting and writhing arms and 
legs all round it, like the convulsed feelers of 
a polypus. She almost sank upon the deck. 
Eallying herself for a moment, she rushed 
into her round-house, and threw herself on 
her cot. Three more successive heavy plunges 
were heard ; and then the whole mutiny and 
the whole of the mutineers were extinct. 
Atalanta did not leave her cabin for the 
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rest of that day. The little ship-boy, who 
usually waited on her, brought her evening 
meal. She thrust it aside, but bade him 
bring a large flagon of fresh water. She was 
accustomed to have always a kind word and 
a gracious smile for the lad, and he generally 
was cheerful and merry in her presence. But 
he now evidently regarded her with dread ; 
and eagerly obeyed the gesture of dismissal, 
which he received. In the morning she went 
out at sunrise on the main-deck, where the 
crew were assembling for the morning muster. 
All bent their heads, but drew aside at her 
approach, leaving a broad lane for her to pass 
through. She approached Diphilus, and 
leading him aft, said to him, " This is more 
than I can endure. My fellow-creatures all 
shrink from me, as the chief contriver and 
executioner of yesterday's slaughters." 

" Do not deceive yourself:" said Diphilus. 
All on board now look on you with intense 
awe, but that is because all are now firmly 
convinced, that you are, if not a superhuman 
being yourself, one closely allied to and highly 
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gifted by the Gods. It was a happy inspira- 
tion, that made you call on the name of Achilles 
when you made your second gallant charge. 
Several of the crew are fully prepared to swear 
that they saw the phantom of Achilles charging 
at your side, and warding off with his spear 
all the blows that were aimed at you. All 
kinds of exaggerated tales about your exploits 
are current in the ship. There is no 
need to exaggerate them. I am no flatterer, 
but I tell you candidly that I have gone 
through long years of fighting by sea and 
by land in all parts of the world, and that I 
never saw Dorian, or Ionian, or Phoenician, 
or Egyptian, or Tyrrhenian fight so skilfully 
and valiantly as you did yesterday. We 
shall have no more trouble with our crew. 
I wish, however, that you could quell a storm 
as well as you can put down a mutiny. You 
could do us good service to-day." 

*' Is the wind, then, getting more un- 
favourable ?'* 

" Very much so. It blows from a worse 
quarter, and it blows harder every hour. I 
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dare not set more canvas than these close- 
reefed mainsails ; and they will never take 
us round the Cape of the Chersonese." 

" What are you going to do ?" 

^^ I fear we must put the ship before the 
wind, and run for shore. The Olbian Greeks 
tell me that we shall find a little sheltered 
bay to the north-west of those iron-bound 
promontories, which you may see looming 
over the starboard bow. If we can beach 
the ship there, all may yet go well." 

" You know that I wish you to take the 
course which you judge best. But I am 
sorry for this second stoppage of our 
expedition." 

' ' It will be a worse and a final stoppage 
of it, if we founder out here in the open, or 
if we are smashed on yonder rocks. One of 
those two events will certainly happen, if we 
do not 'bout ship, and that right speedily." 

He gave the necessary orders for bringing 
the ship round before the wind ; and the crew, 
who all saw the danger of trying any longer 
to beat to windward, obeyed with alacrity. 
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They thought that Athanas had ordered this 
change of their course, and they admired 
Athanas still more. The wind was now 
strong from the south-east. They had not got 
southing enough, to enable them to make the 
harbour now known as the harbour of Sebas- 
topol ; and the Olbian helmsman shaped the 
ship's course more for the upper north-western 
coast of the Peninsula, As they drew closer 
to the land, the gale was less felt by them; 
and long before noon they brought the Epi- 
curia with her broad bows to the sloping 
shore in the western recess of the little bay 
of Eupatoria, without much difficulty or 
danger. They saw only a few fishermen's 
huts ; and the occupants of them fled hastily 
inland at the sight of the Greek vessel. In 
a very little time a considerable number of 
natives from the interior appeared, and began 
to approach the supposed merchant ship. The 
Olbian Greeks pointed them out to Diphilus ; 
and warned him that they were all wreckers, 
who plundered every Greek vessel, and killed 
the crews, or captured them to be sacrificed 
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to their Gods without mercy. They might 
have added that the habitual cruelties prac- 
tised by Greek mariners in plundering native 
villages, and in kidnapping the inhabitants 
for slaves, accounted for much of this inhos- 
pitable ferocity on the part of the barbarians. 
Diphilus eyed the natives who were now 
flocking fast together ; and he saw that they 
were roughly armed, only a few having swords, 
the rest carrying clubs, and darts, and bows 
and arrows. The force of the Epicuria, after 
taking in the fresh hands .at Olbia, and after 
the loss of life in the mutiny, amounted to 
fifty-one effective men, — a force which, well 
armed and well disciplined, was quite enough 
to repel an attack in open day by this rabble 
of savages ; but Diphilus foresaw that they 
were likely to be weather-bound there for 
some time ; and that there would be hard 
work to do in order to make their station 
secure and comfortable. He determined to 
secure some slave-labour, if possible, and for 
this purpose to capture as many as he could, 
of the attacking natives, instead of destroy- 
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ing them. He told his men to gird their 
swords on, and ordered ten of his slingers to 
go forward and skirmish. He had two sear 
men from the Balearic Islands on hoard : 
these men were both splendid slingers, and 
they had, while the ship lay at Olbia, in- 
stmcted several of the rest of the crew in the 
use of a weapon, which Diphilus valued 
highly. The range of the sling far exceeded 
that of the archery of those days ; and, when 
it was whirled by a skilful hand, its bullets 
struck with quite as much precision as either 
arrow or javelin. Diphilus told his men, 
"Kill or drive back these first stragglers, 
who have come nearest to us ; and then gall 
the crowd behind with your bullets. I want 
to irritate them into making a rush in a mass 
against us. Then we will cut in among them, 
and secure a score or so of prisoners, to be 
kept here as our slaves, and to do some of 
the heavy work for us.'* He kept the greater 
number of his men out of sight, drawn up in 
two compact bodies, one under each bow of 
the ship. 
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Atalanta took no part in this. Diphilus 
told her, *' You may well treat this servile 
war as beneath your notice ; and when we 
have trapped our prisoners, there wiU pro- 
bably be some work going on, which you 
might not like to share in, or to witness. 
Atalanta willingly retired to the stem of the 
ship, armed, however, and ready to take part 
in combat, if needed. 

The slingers soon struck down or drove 
back the natives, who had ventured nearest 
to the vessel; and then they threw some 
bullets in among the groups that were 
assembled at a little distance. The natives 
found that their bows and arrows were in- 
eflfective to drive off the slingers, but they 
observed how few their antagonists seemed 
to be, not exceeding twelve or fifteen in 
number. After a little consultation with 
each other, they collected in one heap, and 
then ran forward with fierce yells towards 
the ship. The slingers fell back before 
them, and they were allowed to come almost 
close under the bowsprit. Then the two 
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bodies of the Greek swordsmen raised their 
battle-cry, and charged in among them. 
Some of the barbarians resisted stubbornly, 
and were cut down ; but most of them turned 
to flee in amazement, and panic, at the 
counter attack which they met with. Every 
Greek that was able, seized and detained a 
prisoner. The remnant of the natives fled 
inland, pursued for a little distance by some 
of the slingers, who soon completed their 
dispersion. " Bring all the prisoners this 
way," called Diphilus, " and let us see what 
kind of a haul we have made." There were 
eighteen captives. The Olbian Greeks made 
them understand that they were now to be 
slaves, that they would be well treated if 
they worked as ordered, but that they would 
be killed without mercy, if they were idle or 
disobedient. One of them, a chie^ fiercely 
refused to serve the strangers. He was 
hanged with one of the ship's ropes, which 
was let down from the end of the bowsprit. 
Force was freely used to some others who 
seemed refractory ; and before long all 
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prisoners and part of the crew (the crew 
working hy reliefe) were actively employed 
in digging a semicircular trench, and in 
throwing up an inner mound or rampart at 
a little distance from the ship. Within the 
space thus protected, tents, or rather huts 
well covered over with hides, were set up, 
so that the crew should not be cooped on 
ship-board. The ship herself served as a 
kind of citadel to the little town. Diphilus 
did not suffer any of his men to go inland 
that day; but he carefully ascertained, by 
repeated and separate examinations of the 
prisoners, the position of the nearest village. 
This was about two miles from the coast. 
The frequent attacks which the natives had 
undergone from the crews of Greek ships, 
had made them afraid to live close to the 
sea. Atalanta asked the Olbian interpreters 
why it was that this deadly enmity existed 
between the Greeks and the tribes of the 
Tauric Chersonese, whereas the natives of 
the region near Olbia and the colonists there 
lived on terms of friendship and mutual 
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assistance. The Olbians ascribed it to the 
ancient customs of the Taurians respecting 
human sacrifices. They had from the most 
remote times practised these horrid rites ; 
and any stranger from the south, who came 
into their power by shipwreck or any other 
mode, was always offered up as a peculiarly 
acceptable victim to the local deities. When 
the Greeks colonized parts of the coast, they 
strove to suppress these atrocious practices, 
and that attempt led to a merciless warfare be- 
tween the two races. The Interpreter, address- 
ing Atalanta, added : "The Divine Athanas 
must know well how the heroine Iphigenia 
once ministered at the chief altar of the 
barbarians, which used to stand at the ex- 
treme south of the peninsula. Our Hellenic 
kinsmen of Heraclea destroyed that altar, 
and slew its priests on the ruins. But 
similar sacrifices are kept up by the barba- 
rians in their large villages in the interior*. 
If they had conquered us to-day, all of us 
who had not fallen in the fight, would now 
be on our way in bonds to those altars, 
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to be slaughtered there at some high 
festival." 

As Diphilus and Atalanta walked away, 
the old Megarian seaman said to her : '' You 
see that our captives of this morning are not 
remarkably deserving of your compassion. 
We must strengthen our defences. Depend 
upon it, some of the barbaric chiefs wiU 
repeat the attack on us in greater force." 

•* Do what is necessary :'* said Atalanta. 
** But I abhor this slave-hunting. At any 
rate, let our prisoners be set free, as soon as 
your works are completed." 

Diphilus bowed as in assent. But, as he 
walked away, he muttered to himself, " Set 
them free as soon as the work is over ! I 
will take very good care that there is plenty 
of work for them to do, as long as we are 
obliged to stay here. This Athanas-Ata* 
lanta, this Achillean Amazon, whom 1 serve, 
is certainly about the bravest being that 
ever lived, and I would venture or endure 
anything for her sake. But in dealing with 
these natives I must use my own common 
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sense, and the lights of my long experience. 
I shall say nothing to our Divine Chief 
aboat the foray that I mean to make on the 
vill^e at dayhreak." 

He saw his prisoners well fed, well hutted, 
and well fettered for the night. He then set 
the watches. He excepted twenty-four of the 
best men of the crew, whom he ordered to 
be ready to march with him an hour before 
daylight At that time he started with 
them towards the interior, each man having 
his sword in his belt, half of them having 
slings, and six of them being provided with 
ship's hatchets. They also took a good 
supply of strong cord. Diphilus had during 
the day before very carefully taken the 
bearings of the spot, where the village lay, 
with reference to four poles, which he set op 
at some distance from each other, in such 
positions, that aline drawn through the two 
southern poles, and one drawn 1 
two northern onra, would convji 
point eastward, where the " 
to lie. When he started ( 
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tied lighted lamps to these poles. Then, by 
looking back from time to time, as they 
marched, on the two pairs of lights, and 
keeping them respectively in their true 
lines with each other, the Greeks were 
able to make sure that they advanced in the 
proper direction. The ground was quite 
level, and oflfered no obstacle. No one was 
on the watch in the village, or near it. The 
natives had spent most of the night in 
bowlings and wailings, according to their 
national custom, for their slain and cap- 
tured warriors. They had then nearly 
all got intoxicated, and they were all deeply 
buried in. sleep when the Greeks approached 
their huts in the grey of the morning. 
Diphilus spread his men widely round, 
so as to make the alarm as eflfective as pos- 
sible, and then he gave the word for the 
onset. Shouting loudly, the Greeks dashed 
into the village and cut down the first 
barbarians, who staggered out to find the 
cause of the sudden tumult. There were 
burning embers on some of the hearths, . 
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and the assailants set fire to some of the 
straw-roofed, mud-walled huts; but every 
building that seemed to have any wood-work 
in it was carefuUy spared by their leader's 
strict orders. No such forbearance was 
shown to the inhabitsmts. They were killed 
without mercy, till the survivors — ^men, 
women, and children — ^fled in panic haste 
towards the central parts of the peninsula. 
Diphilus ordered a few of the slingers to 
follow them a little way, and to watch 
against any of them returning. The pre- 
caution was needless. Such was the terror 
of the fugitives, that none of them, except 
those who dropped from fatigue, ventured to 
turn or halt before they had put many miles 
between them and the dreaded invaders. 
Diphilus and his seamen now began their 
work of plunder methodically and steadily. 
They first collected all the carts and beasts of 
burden they could find in the village. They 
obtained five carts in serviceable condition, 
and they yoked a pair of bullocks to each cart. 
They then deliberately wrecked the build- 
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ings that had not been burnt, taking out with 
the greatest care every beam, eveiy plank, 
eyeiy post and pole, that was likely to be 
of the least service in making a stockade. 
These were stacked on the carbs. Some sheep 
and poultry, which they fonnd in the village, 
were also flnngon them ; and in about three 
hours after they b^an the attack, the sea- 
men were on their way back to the ship, with 
their slowly moving train of bullock-carts. 

Atalanta^ firom the Epicuria's deck, watched 
them as they tardily trailed towards the eik- 
trenched camp. She eyed the ignoble booty 
with scorn and vexation ; and she could not 
help saying to Diphilus, when he came up : 

** Truly, this is a goodly store of trophies 
for a Greek warrior to bring home." 

Diphilus repHed to her in an earnest tone, 
'' Most excellent Athanas, there are matters 
of deep importance, on which I wish to speak 
to you alone." He led her towards the sea, 
to the northern end of their ditch and mound, 
near the water's edge. He then said : 

"Atalanta, listen calmly to what I am 
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about to say. Use your sense, and keep 
down your feelings. We are at war with 
these people: and it is war to the death. 
Our race and their race have been thus at 
war for centuries. Ton and I did not 
institute this system of warfare ; and we 
could not stop it, however much we might 
wish to do so. Circumstances have placed 
us within its vortex ; and we must be either 
victors or victims. To avoid being victims 
we must use all means of warfare that are 
within our power. As I told you, we are sure 
to be attacked by some large force from the 
interior, before we can leave this coast. When 
these gales set in, at this time of the year, 
they are likely to last for a month or more. 
We must fortify our position here ; and we 
must do it eflTectively. You will say that the 
captives, whom we took yesterday, have 
made a mound and trench for us. That is 
true : and so far, so good. But look at the 
place where we are standing. It is impos- 
sible to make permanent earthworks close 
to the edge of the sea, and in the shallows 
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of the sea. An enemy would dash round 
here, and turn our defences with ease. 
The same could be done on the opposite 
side. We must have stockades. A stockade 
cannot be made without wood ; and where 
was I to get wood from, except in the way 
in which I have obtained it ? Look round 
you, — can you see a single tree near the 
shore ? I could not cut up the ship's 
timbers. Our spare oars and spars would 
not be enough; and they are wanted for 
other uses. We have made our enemies 
supply us with defences against themselves. 
Atalanta, we are in great danger ; but not 
greater than some dangers, which we have 
already encountered and overcome. I believe 
we can overcome this danger also, if we 
avail ourselves of our opportunities promptly, 
vigorously, and unsparingly. But if I am 
to be checked in every necessary measure, I 
cannot answer for the consequences." 

Atalanta had listened cabnly and atten- 
tively. When Diphilus ceased speaking, 
she said, after a little pause, " I believe you 
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are right ; I ought to have foreseen the 
probability of these dire necessities, before 
we embarked in this enterprise. Henceforth, 
Diphilus, use absolute authority. I promise 
that you shall receive no more interference 
or remonstrance from me. Only, let me see 
and hear as little of these things as possible ; 
and never let me know of them beforehand." 
She held out her hand to him, and added, 
" We are friends, I hope, Diphilus ? " 

He took her hand cordially, but respect- 
fully, and replied, ** Ton honour me by the 
title. Be assured that I and all the Greeks 
in the camp are ready to shed our hearts' 
blood for you.'' 

The work of strengthening the defences 
now went on rapidly. Strong barricades, 
projecting a little way into the sea, were 
set up at the ends of the horseshoe mound. 
The carts, well ballasted with shingle, were 
of service here. The best cart was kept to 
ply backwards and forwards ^ to an old well, 
which the Greeks found at a little distance 
from the shore, and cleared out so as to be 
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serviceable. Strict orders were given to 
replenish all the water-casks every morning 
and evening, so as always to have several 
days' supply of fresh-water in the camp. A 
palisade was formed along the top of the 
mound; and a well-guarded entrance was 
made at the landward end, with strong 
wooden barriers, that could be speedily 
lowered or raised. Great care was taken in 
posting a chain of sentries outside the camp 
at night ; and pits, partially screened over 
were sunk in the ground to protect the 
sentinels from the weather, which was 
becoming very severe. There were bitter 
frosts at night, with frequent showers of 
heavy rain, hail, and sleet. A few natives 
on horseback were sometimes observed 
hovering in the distance, but nothing further 
was seen of that for several days. On the 
sixth night after their landing, the most 
advanced sentry in the first watch of the 
night saw the figure of a man approaching 
him. He aimed a bullet at him from his 
sling, but without effect ; and a voice called 
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out in Greek : *' Do not shoot. I have 
escaped from the barbarians. I bring you 
intelligence of great importance." He came 
up to the sentry, who seized and held him 
firmly, and then gave the appointed signal 
to the sentry nearest to him, to be passed on 
to the camp for supports to be sent to the 
front. Four of his comrades came forward, 
and took charge of the stranger, and led 
him before Diphilus, who was sitting with 
the main guard. Diphilus saw that he 
was a wretched, emaciated creature, maimed 
of the left hand. He ordered a slack chain 
to be fastened round his feet, so as to 
prevent him from suddenly running away, 
but to leave him some power of movement. 
He then directed food and wine to be given 
to him ; and, while he was taking them, 
Diphilus sent the little ship-boy to call 
up Atalanta, and to tell her that he was 
coming to hold counsel with her on the 
ship's deck . The stranger was led thither, 
and placed where a lamp threw its light 
full on his face. On being joined by 
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Atalanta, Diphilus sent his other comrades 
alway, and desired the new-comer to tell 
his tale, which he did as follows : 

"My name is Menas, son of Pytheas. I 
am of Heraclea^ the Greek city at the 
southern extremity of this country. I was 
taken prisoner by a party of natives, who 
were in ambush close to our frontier, about 
a year ago. They took me to their king's 
village, that I might be sacrificed in the 
temple there. But the priests, when they 
saw that I was maimed, said that I was 
not fit for sacrifice. They did not kill me ; 
but they fettered me heavily, and made me 
perform the lowest and most painful duties 
in the service of the temple, and in their own 
cells near it. They took pleasure in degrad- 
ing and in torturing a Greek. I knew some- 
thing of their language before I was captured, 
and I soon learned more ; but I took care 
not to let them know how much I under- 
stood. The king used to come frequently 
to the temple, to consult with the priests. 
During the last three days he has been there 
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for a long time every day. I overheard 
enough, to know of your ship's arrival, of 
your having defeated a band of natives, and 
of your having sacked the nearest village. 
The king and the high priest are determined 
to have your lives. They expect a great 
booty out of the plunder of your ship ; and 
they especially covet your weapons, and the 
tools, that are always to be found in a Greek 
vessel. They are collecting from one to 
two hundred warriors of their tribe, and of 
the nearest allied tribe. But they will not 
trust to force alone. When they approach^ 
they will pretend to negotiate, and to make 
friends with you. If, as they expect, you 
admit them inside your lines, they mean 
suddenly to attack and overpower you. All 
of you are to be killed on the spot, except six, 
who are to be taken up to the Great Temple, 
and sacrificed there. The high priest will 
come with the expedition to choose out the 
best victims. .1 advise you to seize and 
secure him if possible. Make him prisoner 
and keep him alive. The barbarians will 
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submit to anything, and do anything to save 
their high priest. They do not care so much 
about the loss of a king." 

Diphilus asked him how he managed to 
escape to them. He replied " I had some 
time ago found out the way to slip my 
fetters. They had starved me down till 
that became easy. But it was useless for me 
to try to escape towards Heraclea. The 
distance was too great. I should have been 
pursued, overtaken, and kiUed to a certainty. 
But the night before last, after. I had heard 
the king and the priest settle their plan for 
destroying you, I got away unobserved, and 
made for the southern coast. I hoped to 
have reached your ship that night. But 
when day broke, I found myself near the 
ruins of the village which you sacked. I 
was utterly exhausted. I crept in among 
the ruins, and slept. When T woke, I saw 
native horsemen near. I kept hid in the 
ruins all day; and at nightfall I crawled 
over to you. I had very little life left in 
me, when your sentry challenged me." 
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Diphilus and Atalanta conversed together 
in a low tone for some minutes; then 
Atalanta said: "Menas, we believe that 
your tale is true ; and the warning which 
you bring, shall not be neglected. If all 
goes well, we will land you at Heraclea, and 
reward you liberally." Diphilus added, " Be 
sure you do not say a word about the coming 
attack of the natives to any one in the camp. 
Athanas will give the necessary orders for 
meeting it. Meanwhile you shall be treated 
as one of our crew." He summoned two of 
the guard, who took the fetters off Menas, 
and conducted him to quarters for the night. 
He then said to Atalanta : " We shall have 
some more fighting to-morrow." 

" So be it :" replied Atalanta. " There is 
something in the excitement of actual com- 
bat, that begins to have a strange fascination 
for me." 

"You talk like a young soldier :" answered 
Diphilus. "I like to win rather hy the 
head than by the hand. These barbarians 
come to trap, and to slay, and to torture us. 
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We wiU trap them in a way which they 
Uttle expect. All will work well for our 
escape from this place." 

"Would that the hour of escape hence 
had come already ! " 

*^ It will come before very long ; but not 
immediately. It is wild weather, and no ship 
can pui to sea while tJiese gales last" 

Atalanta, after hearing these words, re- 
entered her cabin on the Epicuria's deck ; 
just as Evadne was entering her house at 
Athens, after hearing the same words spoken 
to her by Leon under the portico. Both 
Atalanta and Evadne slept that night to 
dream of the same lover ; but they were to 
go through very different scenes on the 
following day. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

AoptXv/LUXvrovr Aayaeov ii6\6ovs ; 

^SCHYL. Myrmidonea, (Frag.) 

On the morning after the dinner at the 
house of Aristippus at Athens, and after the 
reception of the fugitive Menas in the forti- 
fied camp of the Epicuria's crew on the 
coast of the Tauric Chersonese, Evadne and 
Leon in their several Athenian homes passed 
several hours in musing on the pleasant 
events of the preceding evening, and in 
speculating when they were likely next to 
meet again. Meanwhile, Atalanta, through 
the bitter wind and rain of a stormy morning, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, was pacing 
slowly with Diphilus and some of their most 
trustworthy sub-officers, along the top of 
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their rampart at Eupatoria^ directing the 
deepening out of the ditch by the slaves, 
and the improvement of the stockades and 
palisades, wherever it appeared to be prac- 
ticable. They had folly determined on their 
mode of meeting the expected fraud and 
force on the part of the barbarians. They 
were to pretend to believe the ting and 
priest in their protestations of good will, and 
to invite them inside the camp. 

" I will give ihem a taste of strong wine 
outside, and promise them more within:" 
said Diphilus. " The good Greek wine will 
master them as it did Polyphemus." 

As soon as the king and priest should be 
fairly within the barriers, Diphilus with a 
chosen band of twelve of the crew was to 
seize them alive, and to secure them. 
Athanas (or Atalanta) was to take the 
command on the mound, and repel the ex- 
pected attack by the natives left outside. 
All this was carefully explained to the crew ; 
the post of each man on the mound, or at 
the stockades, was pointed out to him ; and 
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every man was provided with a spear or 
boarding-pike, so as to be better able to 
meet the assault. The slave-prisoners were 
carefully fettered and secured in an under- 
ground hut, so that they should not rise 
upon their Greek masters during the conflict. 
The Greeks then rested quietly under shelter 
in their camp, except the sentries on the 
mound, and Diphilus and Atalanta, who 
kept unremitting watch for the appearance 
of the foe from the East. A little before 
noon, a larger number of natives than usual, 
mounted on the horses or ponies of the 
country, were visible; and, presently, a 
dense mass came in sight, which, as it drew 
nearer to the camp, was seen to consist of 
about 150 armed men on foot, headed by 
their long, who was conspicuously clumsy 
in a suit of Gh-eek armour, and by their high 
priest, who wore a yeUow and crimson robe, 
and who was preceded by six of the temple 
musicians, making a monotonous din on their 
drums, instruments like the modem Oriental 
tom-toms. The natives were known to be 
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ill-armed, and worse-disciplined; they were 
a stunted, misshapen race: but they were 
formidable by reason of their number;, their 
ferocity, their activity, and the pertinacity 
with which (unlike most barbarians) they 
would, if repelled, rally time after time, and 
return to the attack. 

Dipbilus said apart to Atalanta, ^^I am 
no orator; I wish you would say a few 
words of exhortation to our men." 

Atalanta smiled, and replied : " I will do 
my best ; but this is quite a new office which 
you bid me to undertake/' 

Diphilus said : " So was fightmg, tiU a 
few days ago. If you can harangue half as 
well as you can fight, you will do all that 
can be desired." He then called the crew 
round them, and Atalanta thus addressed 
them : 

"Greeks, and friends, we are about to 
be attacked by yonder mass of barbarians. 
With courage and with steadiness we will 
dash back their assault, as the galley's bows 
dash aside the waves of the sea. Before they 
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begin to fight, they will probably try some 
trickery. Trust your generals ; we know 
how to foil them at that game. Do not 
strike, till you hear the trumpet. But when 
the trumpet gives you the signal for action, 
fight each of you as if the safety of us all 
depended on his single arm. If we cannot 
keep the mound, retreat to the ship. Defend 
the old Epicuria to the last. Whatever 
happens, let there be no surrender. Trust 
not to any offers of quarter, or any promises 
from those wretches. If you come alive 
into their power, it will be only to die by 
slow tortures, amid insult and ignominy, in 
their temples. Eather perish sword in hand, 
smiting the foe to the last. But I know 
that we shall have Victory. The divine 
Achilles is dominant here ; and he will not 
permit warriors of his own race, — warriors 
who have paid him due honours, to be 
butchered by these barbarians. Take his 
name for our word for battle. He will heap 
this trench with Scjrthian dead, as he of old 
heaped the ditch of the Greek encampment 
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before Troy with Phry^n dead. He will 
make these savages ran in panic flight before 
you, as the Trojans of old fled before the 
helmet of the son of Peleos flashing near 
them in the front of the battle.'' 

She ceased ; and an enthusiastic cheer and 
clashing of arms by those to whom she had 
spoken, told the effect of her words. Mean- 
while, the barbarians had halted at about 
400 yards from the camp. Their leaders 
seemed to be in earnest consultation. Such 
was indeed the case. The high priest had 
mentioned to the king the circumstance of 
Menas having escaped from the temple ; and 
they rightly supposed that he had made his 
way to the Greek ship, though they did not 
know that he understood all their plans. 
But the king thought that Menas, from 
what he had seen and suffered among them, 
would warn his countrymen against putting 
any trust in them, so that it would be better 
to abandon the projected negotiations, and 
to arrange the warriors for an assault at 
once. His priestly companion still wished 
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to try the eflfect of stratagem; and his 
opinion prevailed. Two of the Scythian 
chiefs now walked forward towards the camp, 
with their bows unstrung, and bearing white 
wands, which they waved, as if inviting 
some of the garrison to come out and parley 
with them. Diphilus sent two of the 
Olbian Greeks forward, warning them not 
to go fiirther than where they would be 
under the protection of the slingers. He 
kept Menas carefully out of sight. On 
meeting the native envoys, and hearing from 
them that a conference was desired, the 
Olbian Greeks replied to them that their 
king and their priest must come half way 
between where their warriors were stationed 
and the camp ; and that the Greek General 
would then come out to them. There were 
not to be more than six attendants on either 
side. 

This message was taken back to the 
Scythian position ; and, after a little hesita- 
tion, the king and the priest advanced, 
bringing with them two of the drummers 
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and four bowmen. Diphilus now went 
forward from the camp, taking the two 
Olbian interpreters and four more of his 
crew with him, two of whom carried a small 
skin of very slightly diluted wine, and two 
large drinking-cups. As soon as they met, 
Diphilus directed the cups to be filled and 
offered to the two leaders of the natives. 
They took them, but did not immediately 
drink. One of the Olbians said to Diphilus, 
'"They suspect poison." The Megarian 
laughed, and stepping forward, took a slight 
draught from each of the cups. He had no 
sentimental scruples about sharing the wine- 
cup with the men, whom he had doomed to 
captivity or death in a few minutes, but he 
intended to keep his own head cool and his 
hand steady, while he flustered his enemies. 
The Scythians then greedily took repeated 
draughts, and finished the wine-skin. The 
priest then explained through the interpreters 
the king's anxious desire for friendship with 
the Greek strangers, and his readiness to ex- 
change oxen, sheep, com, or hides for any 
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of the ship's cargo. He pointed to a few 
cattle, which they had brought with them, 
and stated their wish to bring them into 
the camp as a proof of their good feeling. 
Diphilus professed the greatest delight at 
their friendly oflfer ; he invited the king and 
priest forthwith to the camp, that they 
might drink another skin of wine in honour 
of their alliance. The two Scythian leaders 
very eagerly agreed to this, and walked 
forward toward the camp, sending one of 
their attendants back to bid their men 
follow. By hints about the superior wine 
which he had ready for them, Diphilus 
induced his two guests to come quickly 
forward, so that no great number of their 
warriors had joined them, before they reached 
to the entrance of the fortifications, though 
the rest were rapidly approaching. Here 
there was a pause for apparent ceremony. The 
Greeks in the camp kept out of sight behind i 
the mound as much as they could; and all ..j 
possible care was taken not to 
suspicion. But still the high priest 
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and requested that the king and six war- 
riors, and the tom-tom beaters should enter, 
before he trusted himself in the Greek 
lines. The Greeks had purposely narrowed 
the entrance. As soon as the high priest 
had entered, Diphilus sounded the trumpet. 
The barriers were instantly lowered, and 
the natives outside, who were following their 
chiefs, were thruist back or struck down by the 
little garrison, that now rushed to the top of 
the mound. At the same time Diphilus and 
his band of twelve inside the camp assailed 
those who had been admitted. Diphilus 
seized and bound the arms of the priest with 
a piece of rope, which he had ready for the 
purpose. The king was similarly secured 
by two Greeks, who had been specially 
told off to attend to him. The tom-tom 
beaters and the little party of native 
warriors, who had entered, were killed in- 
stantly, except one who made his escape over 
the mound, and ran round to the mass of 
his fellow-countrymen outside. These were 
infuriated at hearing the fate of their priest 
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and king ; and they rushed forward with loud 
yells against the nearest point of the camp 
to storm it. Atalanta and the Greeks met 
them steadily, thrusting down at them with 
spears and pikes, as they struggled in the 
dit<;h and up the mound ; and encountering, 
sword in hand, the few who won their way 
to the top. Suddenly a yell was heard on 
the right ; and Atalanta, looking round, saw 
a little knot of the natives, who had crossed 
the ditch, and scaled the mound, at a point, 
where the Greeks assigned to guard that 
space, had left their post, and gone to take 
part in the fighting near the centre. Calling 
on the nearest of her men to follow her, 
Atalanta ran along the top of the mound, 
shouting " Achilles to the rescue !" and 
dashed in among the Scythians before more 
than two or three of them had descended 
into the encampment. With a spear, which 
she had caught up, she ran the nearest 
Scythian through in her rapid charge, and 
in another instant was plying her cut-and- 
thrust sword against his comrades. Diphilus, 
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with his corps of reserve, quickly disposed of 
the few barbarians who had come down over 
the monnd; and then, leaving the bound 
king and priest for Menas to watch, he ran 
with his men to Atalanta's assistance. The 
mound was speedily cleared of assailants; 
and the Scythians fell back, galled in their 
retreat by the slingers, who struck down 
two of them, and leaving more than twenty 
of their best men dead in the ditch or on 
the mound. They halted as soon as they 
were out of the range of the slings ; and 
they were evidently arranging a fresh 
attack, when Diphilus brought their king 
and priest, both fast-bound, full in their 
view on the highest part of the rampart. 
He then held his bare sword to the 
priest's throat as if about to slay him. At 
this sight the barbarians raised a loud 
shriek of agony, and many threw them- 
selves on the ground in despair. Diphilus 
lowered his sword, and beckoned to them, 
inviting some of them to approach. At the 
same time Menas went a little way forward 
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from the gate. After some pause, one of the 
surviving chiefs came near enough to hear 
Menas, who told him that the priest and the 
king would be instantly slain in their sight, 
unless their six principal men came near 
enough to receive the priest's orders from 
the priest's own lips, and unless those orders 
were implicitly obeyed. There was again a 
short pause. The Scythian leaders natur- 
ally feared, after what had already taken 
place, that by advancing unsupported closer 
to the Greeks they would be sacrificing their 
own lives. But Diphilus again pointed his 
sword against his prisoner, and at last, 
anxiety for the holy person of their priest 
overcame the Scythians' regard for their 
own safety. The six chiefs came close up 
to the ditch, and then the priest (who had 
been commanded by Diphilus through 
Menas what to say) told them that his life 
and the king's life would be spared by the 
conquerors if all further attacks on the camp 
were discontinued; and if, so long as the 
Greek ship remained on the coast, no armed 
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Scythian came within an hour's march of it. 
The further terms were, that four sheep or 
two bullocks were to be sent every morning 
to the camp for supplies for the Greeks, and 
the unarmed drivers of these were to be at 
liberty to see the priest and king, so as to 
satisfy their countrymen that the Greeks 
continued to spare their lives. Finally, 
when the wind abated, and the Greek ship 
was about to depart, the natives were to 
bring down twenty able-bodied young men, 
to be taken on board as slaves. They should 
then receive back their king and their priest 
uninjured. But if they failed to comply 
with these terms in any particular, they 
would see the heads of their priest and king 
on spear-points over the gate of the encamp- 
ment. The priest announced these condi- 
tions to them as the only terms which the 
Greeks would grant, and he commanded and 
implored his countrymen, in the name of all 
that they venerated and feared, to accept and 
to keep these terms. The chiefs prostrated 
themselves on the ground in sign of sub- 
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wiU be rewarded by affection as ardent and 
as true in return !'* 

So thought, so felt, so hoped Atalanta. 

Meanwhile, Leon was making love to 
Evadne. 
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